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column, 5th page, 25 cents per running line, each in- 
zertion, All communications relating to sadvertise- 
ments should be addressed to T, C, EVANs, 106 
Washington Street, Boston. 
Sr. Louis Orrice.—Mrs. Fanny Holy, 1209 Arm- 
strong Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston Orvice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
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East Fourth Street. 
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All communications for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Kditors of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


YZWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the postoflice—whether directed to his name or anoth- 
er’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsi- 
ble for the payment. 

If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may contin- 
ue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the postoflice, or re- 
moving and leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie 
evidence of intentional fraud. 


POETRY. 
Written for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 


UNEQUAL. 


BY CELESTE M. A. WINSLOW. 





A whirl through the city’s busy street, 
Its splendors wasted on careless eyes ; 
Yet, smiting the soul to a sudden heat,, 
One picture, of a?l, will rise. 
A pale face gleaming th:ough basement bars, 
A slender hand ‘neath the drooping head; 
As far from hope as the faded stars,— 
As lost to love as the dead! 
What is your cruel, cheerless fate, 
And why such doom, is not mine to know; 
ho am I, what isjmy grand estate, 
That I can turn tides of woe? 
Wistfully watching the whirling wheels, 
You sigh for the cushions’ soft repose, 
They could bear you, though your tired brain reels, 
Far out, where a fresh breeze blows. 
But do not; ever they throng and glide, 
With burdens of beauty, fair-robed girls ; 
Some blessed mother; the smooth-browed bride ; 
sweet children with careful curls. 
You deem all idle, with wealth untold ; 
You deem us happy while you make moan ; 
You say in your hurt, “Thus joy and gold 
Go together, and I have none!” 
We pass in our carriages—ah yes, 
We roll along in our seeming pride; 
But oh, poor heart, do you never guess 
There are breaking hearts that hide? 
Well, all shall be finished some bright day, 
Life’s game unequal, complainings dire ;— 
Perhaps, beyond, in His own wise way, 
You shall have your soul’s desire. 
= =———_— -_— 
A SUNDAY SERVICE. 


BY L. W. Je 


1 was the congregation; all around 
Lay the soft, solemn shadows, iong and dim, 
As bowing o’er the sweet, Spring-scented ground, 
The rustling trees gave out the evening hymn. 
The wild-tlowers preached the sermon ; dew-drop wet, 
Close to the needles of the fragrant pine; 
Bellwort and buttercup and violet, 
Blushing azalia, scarlet columbine ; 
They preached God’s goodness and his love to men; 
They praised his wondrous works, his world so fair ; 
And when their gentle voices hushed again, 
All things united in a silent prayer. 
Last came the benediction, bowing head 
Of tree ana flower to silent reverence yields. 
“God’s love and mercy on our souls be shed—”’ 
“Amen!” rang through the listening woods and 
fields. 
Oh! never worshipers in crowded fane 
Offered to heaven a service more divine 
Than rose this day upon the blooming plain, 
Before the altars of the oak and pine. 


—Liberal Christian. 
— -— -_ 27<ees - — — —--—-- 


What is the blooming tincture of the skin 

To peace of mind and harmony within? 
What the bright sparkling of the finest eye 
To the soft soothing of a calm reply ? 

Can comeliness of form, or shape, or air, 
With cometiness of words or deeds compare? 
N>! those at first the unwary heart may gain, 
But these, these only, can the heart retain. 





OWNERSHIP IN WOMAN. 
> ‘ 

Dr. Holland’s article, under this title, in 
Scribner's Monthly for September, would seem 
at first to be a simple re-assertion of the old, 
blind, brutal, Oriental doctrine of Woman’s 
subjection. Evenif it were such, it would 
have a certain value, since our chief difficulty 
is to convince people that this doctrine is now 
held at all. As it is really, in our opidion, the 
root of the whole matter, it is for our interest 
that our opponents should hold to-it as dis- 
tinctly as possible. The great difficulty is that 
they are apt to swerve uneasily away from it, 
and talk about “reverence for Woman,”’ “keep- 
ing her on a higher plane,” “not soiling her 
angel-garments,” and so on, This is what be- 
wilders controversy. Bring it to the plain, 
blunt assertion of ownership, as Shakspeare 
puts it into Petrachio’s mouth, 


“I will be master of what is mine own: 

She is my goods, my chattels; she is my house, 
My household stuff, my field, my barn, 

My horse, my ox, my ass, my anything,” 
—and the matter is more easily settled. The 
time is past for that sort of property, and “the 
untold millions of true women in the world,” 
for whom Dr. Holland assumes to speak, will 
tell him so, if he asks them. 

But the truth is that neither Dr. Holland 
nor anybody else in this Age—not even Mr. 
Fitzjames Stephen—holds truly and consist- 
ently to this chattel-theory of ownership. At 
any rate, all through this Scribner article runs 
a confusion of ideas. He tries honestly to vin- 
dicate chattel-ownership, but it seems, when 
he comes to detail’, that what he calls owner- 
ship, is merely exclusive possession. Most ad- 
vocates of Woman Suffrage would agree with 
him in claiming this as the husband’s right. 
They would only differ from him in asserting 
it as the wife’s right also. They would make 
it reciprocal. They would not assert, as he 
supposes, that the wife had a right to carry 
out her own plans and pursuits, irrespective of 
“the sacred duties of motherhood ;’’ and that 
“the man who should expect such a sacrifice 
at the hands of the wife” (as to do those duties 
faithfully) ‘‘is regarded as a tyrant or a brute.” 
Never yet, in all my knowledge of this move- 
ment—and it certainly includes, like all new 
movements, some erratic people—did I hear 
any of its advocates say anything so monstrous. 
What the WoMAN’s JOURNAL at least has al- 
ways advocated has been simply this, that 
while Woman had her special and inevitable 
duties, distinct from man’s, in life, she should 
besher own judge within her own sphere, as 
man in his;—and thatin all the vast realm 
which they have in common, they should be 
equally free. That, indeed. the ownership of 
Woman by Man should not be a one-sided, but 
a mutual and reciprocal ownership; not as the 
brain owns and controls the body, but as brain 
and heart own and control each other. This 
was the fine symbol adopted by Swedenborg, 
who was, if I°may venture to say so, a pro- 
founder thinker than Dr. Holland. 

“There is no true, pure woman living who, 
when she gives herself away does not rejoice 
in the ownership which makes her forever the 
property of one man.’’ Thus far Dr. Holland; 
but the reader looks in vain down the page to 
see what vow the man takes. Does he en- 
ter into no exclusive bonds? Does he not 
sign his love letters, as she hers, “Yours for- 
ever,” or “Yours til deth,” (sic), according 
to the degree of romance or orthography in the 
parties. Does not even the church, though it 
pledges her to obey, (the more’s the pity) also 
pledge him, forsaking all others to cleave to 
her alone? And this is ownership, mutual, 
reciprocal ownership. Ounce grant the perfect 
reciprocity, and few advocates of Woman Suf- 
frage will ask for more. ° 

The de‘ect of Dr. Holland’s argument, then, 
is that his good heart and good sense are bet- 
ter than his creed; and that theugh he tries to 
be a despot in his theory, he turns out in his 
arguments to be merely a good husband, with 
a proper prejudice in favor of monogamy. 
There is no objection to most of what he says, 
but only to his forgetfulness of the other half, 
which he should have said. This is true even 
when he maintains the right of an injured hus- 
band to use fire-arms. He should have re- 
mewbered that “the identification of life and 
destiny,” which he proclaims, should equally 
entitle the wife tothe same protection. The 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, at any rate, is bound to 
see fair play. ‘‘Shoot away,” it may justly say 
to Dr. Holland's imaginary couple, ‘‘so long as 
each side has arevolver.’’ Thisstipulation, at 
least, it has a right to make. Whether, on 
the whole, this style of connubial relations is 
suited to modern civilization; whether this 
page of Scribner's Monthly does not seem like 
a misplaced passage from Bret Harte’s “Epi- 
sode of Fiddletown,” in the same number; is 
another question. For my own part, though 
no special friend of divorce, I think even that 
preferable, as aremedy, tomanslaughter. But 





as a friend of equality, I can at least claim that 
both modes of cure should be fairly open to 
both parties. T. W. H. 


SKETCHES OF AUSTRALIA. 


No traveler, however ignorant or undbserv- 


ing, but must realize on visiting the Australian | 


colonies how much the intellect, enterprise 
and industry of the hardy northern people have 
accomplished in these far-off southern and si- 
lent seas. In order to give my readers some 
idea of what these distant places are I shall 
introduce them to Melbourne, which may be 
called the metropolis of Australia, though one 
of the youngest and latest settled. It is by 
far the most populous city on the Continent, 
and the principal port to the Victorian gold 
fields. Melbourne is the New York of Aus- 
tralia. 

Approaching from the ocean, the voyager 
first of all passes through two abutments of 
land entitled “The Heads”? on which are two 
lighthouses, Sailing through these “Heads,” 
we come into “Hobson’s Bay,’’ a magnificent 
vale of waters extending some forty miles, on 
which ride a whole forest of ships from all 
parts of the world. Here anchored, they are 
atrest. Along the edge of the extremity of 
the Bay is the Port of Sandridge with its fine 
pier, crowded with the products of the world; 
while here and there, peeping out from amid 
the clustered foliage of a thousand trees, 
skirting the bay, are the romantic suburbs of 
this great metropolitan city, the most noted of 
which are St. Kilda and Brighton, both charm- 
ing resorts, especially in the Summer, where 
one may enjoy the cool, refreshing sea breezes 
of the shore. Sandridge in itself has no par- 
ticular charm and we are pleased to jump into 
a railway carriage which, with a British satis- 
factory rapidity, conveys one in ten minutes to 
Melbourne. 

This is a city of some thirty-eight years 
Standing, built upon a sloping eminence at 
the foot of which winds the graceful “Yarra 
yarra,” the native name for the river, signify- 
ing “deep, deep and ever flowing.” ‘The city 
proper is about a mile and a half square, with 
many suburbs so closely connected as almost 
to form one very large city. The streets run 
parallel with the river, and intersect each oth- 
er at right angles, are wide, straight, clean 
and well-formed. If you will go with me we 
will take a walk through some of them. 

Oue minute from the railway depot brings 
us into the pell mell, hurry scurry, energy of 
Melbourne life. Here we are assailed and ears 
dinned by a host of juvenile paper wenders who 
gather around shouting “Argus, Age, Herald, 
latest news from England.’ In this (Flinders) 
Street which fronts the river, the buildings 
are principally stores and warehouses, and very 
fine many of them are, built of a dark blue 
stone, and running up three and four stories 
high. The wharves, the Custom House and 
Telegraph station are in this street at the 
western end. Going from thence up Eliz- 
abeth Street (which is our colonial Wall 
Street,) running north and south, we come 
into Collins Street, the Broadway of Mel- 
bourne. Here we behold most elegant shops 
filled with goods of all descriptions; banks 
that might pass for Grecian temples, omni- 
buses, Irish jolting cars and conveyances of 
all kinds. Cab stands occupy the center of 
the wide street ready for a call at five shil- 
lings an hour. Elegant barouches occupied by 
handsomely dressed women, bullock drays 
and horse teams, ladies and gentlemen on 
thorough: breds, and shops filled with admir- 
ing gazers and purchasers. Scores of men 
aud women of all countries and climes, hur- 
rying on apparently with not a moment to 
lose, all active and bustling, it is, in fact, New 
York on asmaller scale. On the right side of 
Collins Street, eastward, is the Argus newspa- 
per office, opposite to which is the fine Me- 
chanics Inatitute containing lecture and read- 
ing rooms, library etc. Sometimes there is no 
getling near the Argus office. Ifan ‘“Extra- 
ordinary” is being published containing a tele- 
gram from the sister colony, Adelaide, with 
later news from England, such a motley crowd 
wil! gather round until the doors are open, and 
boys come rushing forth with sheets yet inky 
from the press, ready to break their own necks 
and yours into the bargain in their haste to 
spread the news before the public. Look out 
then for trodden toes, and crushed crinoline. 
Away dashes scarlet jumper and drab mole- 
skins, astride of his shaggy, long-necked horse. 
He is a young bushman and is taking an “Ex- 
traordinary” to his district to give them the 
intelligence, creating thereby a perfect sensa- 
tion; for all and everybody will come for 
miles around,—Harvey, the stockman, Jones, 
the shepherd, and Long Tom the hutkeeper, 
to hear and discuss the “news from home.” 
It is wonderful what an excitement the “ar- 
rival of the mail” causes throughout the coun- 
try; everybody is eager to hear, especially if 


there is anything on the tapis; and well do I 
| remember the glow of pleasure that thrilled 
throughout the entire country as the news 
was read from friend to friend of the great up- 
rising of the loyal men of the North to put 
down the most wicked and causeless rebellion 
the world ever saw. 

The next street parallel with Collins Street 
is Bourke, which is a compound of Canal 
Street and the Bowery. Thecrowd is thicker 
here than anywhere else, and more business 
is done; shops and stores are more numerous 
and public houses in greater request; in fact, 
it is quite a different thoroughfare to Collins 
Street. Horse bazars, coach offices, theaters, 
singing saloons, filled with strolling Chinamen, 
sturdy workmen and returned diggers, and 
auction marts driving a roaring trade. These 
auctions dre amusing yet painful to witness ; 
there stands the auctioneer on his rostrum, 
with hammer in hand, while his assistant 
points out on a roughly sketched map certain 
allotments of land representing the site of 
some inland Eden, beautifully laid out on pa- 
per to attract the intending purchasers. 
‘Now ladies and gentlemen favor me with a bid 
for this lovely spot, if you please.” £1 is bid, 
then £2, upto £10 per lot, and number one 
is knocked down to some tolerably green cus- 
tomer. What is most amusing is the manner 
in which these land lots are expatiated on, re- 
presenting them to be colonial paradises when, 
but too likely, they are situated in swamps or 
other situations of little value to the purchas- 
er. Indeed the doings of these gentry are 
not of much credit to them being probably on 
a par with some of their confreres in Chat- 
ham Street, though they certainly, if report 
speaks true, not so voluble. I might disclose 
alittle on the way in which they palm off 
their goods upon unwary immigrants—how 
articles are sold as gold, even to gold diggers 
which are but poor imitations of the precious 
metal; how luggage is, or was, s@ld off with- 
out a box or trunk being opened, or if opened 
things that should be held sacred, exhibited 
to call forth the jeers and the ribaldry of the 
crowd. Portraits aud letters handed about 
for rude remark. 

Nothing is more painful, nor more fraught 
with food for reflection than such a disposal 
of the immigrants’ effects. 

What we ask is the history of that portrait. 
Where now wanders the one to whom those 
affectionate letters were addressed? These 
auctions are generally well attended, both by 
night and day; there may be seen the mer- 
chant in his white jean, the digger in loose 
flannel blouse, John Chinamen in turned up 
shoes and pigtail streaming behind, all on the 
look out to makemoney. Many and many a 
one has been a gainer thereby, but many more 
have been losers—dupes. 

HARRIET Cissy, M. D. 


———— = 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES. 


The Boston training school for nurses, is 
now so far advanced that the superintendent 
of the proposed school has gone to New York 
to benefit by a few month’s training in the 
Bellevue hospital school there. Here the work 
of training nurses will begin at the Massachu- 
setts general hospital, in which two wards 
have been assigned for the work. ‘The first of 
November is the time fixed for beginning the 
school, and the committee are now sending 
out their circulars for pupils. Of this commit- 
tee, which lias been at work all the summer 
and the later spring, Dr. Le Baron Russell of 
Boston is chairman, Miss M. A. Wales secre- 
tary, and Mr. James M. Codman of Brookline 
treasurer. The other members are Mrs. Fran- 
ces Brooks, Martin Brimmer, Miss Louisa 
Bangs, Dr. Calvin Ellis, Gen. C. G. Loring, 
Miss Mason, Dr, Charles P. Putnam, Mrs. 8. 
Parkman, Miss Anne 8S. Robbins and Mrs. G. 
Howland Shaw, all of Boston; Miss Sarah 
Cabot of Brookline, F. B. Sanborn of Concord, 
and Dr. F. Winsor of Winchester. The need- 
ful sub-committees have been appointed, a 
house hired for the residence of the nurses and 
pupils when not on duty in the hospital, and a 
sufficient sum of money has been raised to be- 
gin the school with. ‘The number of pupils de- 
sired at first is but six—all women, of course— 
and the age preferred is between 25 and 35. 
It is hoped that candidates will offer them- 
selves who wish to make nursing a permanent 
occupation, and who have some special fitness 
for it; they will be expected to remain a year 
in the school, receiving $10 a month besides 
their board and lodging, and at the end of 
that time will receive diplomas as well-trained 
nurses; and, if they choose, continue their con- 
nection with the school, which hopes to supply 
good nurses to hospitals and private families. 
This is a small beginning, but it is mace in the 
right direction, and may grow into something 
quite important. A similar school is estab- 
lished at the New England hospital for women 
and children, and succeeds well so far as it 





has gone. It is supposed, however, that the 








new training-school will offer some advantages 
not possessed by that,—being connected with a 
larger hospital. The New York school at the 
Bellevue Hospital is encountering some diffi- 
culties, natural to anew undertaking, but goes 
on bravely notwithstanding. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. General Lander has returned from Eu- 
rope, and is residing in Washington. 





Miss Lizzie Ela is spoken of as a candidate 
for register of deeds in Lynn County, Kansas. 

Mrs. Ann E. Decker, wife of J. Decker, mem- 
ber of the Board of Supervisors, from Murphys- 
boro, is a candidate for the office of county su- 
perintendent of schools of Jackson County. 

Miss Effie Moore, a great grand-daughter of 
the widow of Ethan Allen, is the leader in schol- 
arship and deportment of the last Freshman 
class in the University of Vermont and State 
Agricultural College at Burlington. 

Matilda Fletcher, of Iowa, will lecture next 
Winter upon the following subjects: “Mr. 
Grumpy ;” ‘Men and their Whims;” “Farm- 
ers’ Wives and Daughters.” Mrs. Fletcher is 
a woman of eloquence and talent. Her address 
is P. O. Box 447, Washington, D. C. 

The two most important post-offices in Ken- 
tucky are held by women. At Louisville, Mrs. 
Porter, formerly of Covington, and daughter of 
the late Governor, James ‘I’. Morehead ; at Cov- 
ington, Mrs. Sultana S. Farrell, neeSebree. It 
may not be out of place to explain why the Cov- 
ington post-mistress was named Sultana. Her 
father was a steamboat-man, and at the time of 
her birth was the commander of the peerless 
Sultana, at that time the queen of the Western 
rivers. And so it happened that the name of 
the pride of the waters was bestowed upon the 
pet of the household. 

There is in Paris a woman who has for the 
last fifty years supported herself by an industry 
of which she enjoys the monopoly. She sup- 
plies the Garden of Acclimatization with food 
for the pheasants, which food consists entirely 
of ants’ eggs. These she cullects in the woods, 
and receives about twelve francs for what she 
brings from each of her expeditions. These 
last three or fuur days, during which she sleeps 
on the fiel@ to watch the insects at dawn, and 
to find her way to their treasures. She is al- 
most devoured by the ants, of which she takes 
little notice, but at the end of her harvest time, 
which is from June to the end of September, 
her body is in a pitiable condition. 

A strange lady, with elegant attire and dash- 
ing deportment, is eaid to have taken posses- 
sion of the old Bonaparte place near Borden- 
town, N. J., claiming that she is a grand-daugh- 
ter of the great Napoleon. She is a plausible 
talker, and gives orders and lays out plans, in 
the meantime taking possession of the proper- 
ty. The retainers about the place were put to 
their wit’s ends. Some of them thought it 
must be true, and were no little delighted in 
having a veritable Bonaparte again to light up 
the old mansion with imperial grandeur. The 
agent of the property is not at home, and what 
to do with this new and dashing lady became 
a question, There she was and there she re- 
mains. 

Maria and Kate Doherty, the daughters of 
M. Doherty, the well-known boatman, are in 
training for the ladies’ double scull race on Har- 
lem River in September, for the championship 
of America, They go to New York the latter 
part of next month, where they will be trained 
by John Biglin. Maria is only 17 years oid, 
and Katy is 14, but they can pull an oarina 
way thatany man mightenvy. They willrow 
in a shell which Roberts is now building for 
them, and will wear blue suits. 

The Doherty girls are commencing to diet 
for the coming regatta, rather to the disgust of 
the younger one, Kate, who says she does not 
like oat-meal puddings a bit, and thinks it hor- 
rid to have no other drink but water strained 
through oat-meal. For meat they use only 
beef.steak and mutton-chops, cooked rare. 
They rise at five in the morning, and take a 
sharp four-mile walk before breakfast, after 
which comes their customary pull on the river. 
‘The girls are training down rapidly, and al- 
ready begin to look thin, but they laughingly 
declare they are not poor enough yet. 

A Mount Washihgton correspondent of the 
Boston 7'ranscript details the eminently sensi- 
ble manner in which two Boston girls, in the 
passage of a dangerous precipice, saved the 
life of a gentleman of the party, rescuing him 
from a position of certain death if dependent 
upon his own exertions. One of the young 
women, lying flat upon the ground, slid out 
over the bank from which he had slipped, 
clinging, meanwhile, to the feet of the second, 
who, in turn, clung fast to a sharp rock gbove. 
The gentleman was drawn up slowly and with 
great effort, having, with pardonable indelicacy, 
graspe:! his preserver about the ankles. 
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WOMAN'S WORK IN THE CHURCH. 1 Again, more women might learn «nd practice | a fair and equal chance to earn their living at | iadies’ Fine 
[ , 3 | the art of starting a hymn, firmly aud in good | such labor as their own particular tastes and 
by Loe and published | time and tune. Women give so much study : , , P F U R N | Ss H i N Cc s s bg 
The part of wouen in prayer meetings has | f@ Music ow our meetings ought to have the | MENALONS may santa te chu. | Walking Skirts, Train Skirts, Demi Train ealls © 
been aud in most churches still is, 1. ‘To be | aoe pained m tans oe . sate, gee i But the question may well be asked wheth- Skirts, Chemises, Night Dresses, editor’ 
present. 2. Lo refrain from going to sleep and <' ates a Hi qth ny “ ni ed er the type of women we have been sccus- Drawers, Underskirts. a few | 
by un attentive and decorous manuer to en- | ge tw neg os pes ae eam tomed to behold is the truest type of women; stead ¢ 
courage the beutheen. _ Fo one woman tO | sing. y y Y | whether, while we have been at special pains Cushman & Brooks 9 Mar 
ply tie melodson of porhapsstart atune. 4: | "The mofal prayermecting, when we find it | to develop the manly in man and have devot-| 4- sate 
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THE SHAME OF ST. LOUIS. 


The American Homestead of St. Louis as- 
sails the Social Evil License Ordinance in an 
editorial of great force and earnestness. After 
a few sentences of stinging satire the Home- 
stead decla.es that: 

Many capitalists of the older and Eastern 
States, are kept from investing their money 
among us in real estate, as well as manufac- 
turing, from the fact that the system spoken 
of does prevail here. There is not a decent 
man or woman, whose sense of manhood aud 
womanhood is not shocked at the very men- 
tion of the miserable and wicked covering 
which our city ordinance throws over this 
most loathsome and hideous of crimes, The 
real estate men and the business men of this 
city who would invite the monied men of the 
neighboring States to settle or invest among 
us should raise their voices in an effort to 
create a better public opinion than at present 
exists among us. Whoso favors the system 
favors the limiting of the wealth and prosperi- 
ty of our city, if he does not favor the under- 
mining of it altogethey. As well license one 
crime as another. Arguments analogous to 
those which permit one can be adduced to 
sustain every other, and, in fact, no crime 
walks single handed. Nine-tenths of the 
criminals arraigned before Cullen’s court are 
the associates of legalized prostitutes, and 
many of them would not be there were it not 
for prostitution and its fuel — intoxicating 
liquor. St. Louis, with its many charities, is, 
to-day, the Sodom of the continepnt—as Danté 
said of his country,—‘‘a house of ill-fame,” 
and in the name of her peace and prosperity, 
of her good name in history furever, iet this 
system be abandoned. Shame on the men of 
our city council who stand in the way, and 
all honor be to Haggerty and his associates, 
for their noble effurts to remove this blot upon 
our good name. 

While we agree with all moralists who have 
proclaimed against it we now speak of it only 
in a business point of view, and declare that it 
is worse than any dreaded return of cholera 
or small-pox to us. It drives more wealth 
from the city than either or both of them. 
Like consumption it slowly but surely con- 
sumes. Whoso says the evil cannot.be kept 
from the face and eyes of the community is a 
puny fellow—too insignificant in point of pluck 
or morals to have any place among our city 
Officials. We add that uo one should keep his 
mouth closed against this shame by any fear 
that the advertising of it may harm us. It is 
the thing itself that hurts. By submission we 
allow vice to ride over and crush virtue. 
Smouldering fires, and the bursting flames 
alike consume, but the fireman, cannot be 
blamed for throwing no water to extinguish 
that which he could neither see nor find, but 
he is guilty if he encourages the destraction of 
that which might be saved,... 

When shall the shame and disgrace be 
wiped from the record, which shows that the 
petition of one thousand virtuous women of 
St. Louis, crying against this system, was 
treated with contempt, and that buildings are 
erected and furnished with skillful attendants 
and delicacies to please and pamper vice? And | 
when shall the day come that greed and lust 
for office shall not overpower the fragment of 
men who without such desire for power, place, 
and local fame, would be ashamed to stand by 
thisiuiquity? We trust no man will be Mayor 
of St. Louis by fhe vote he shall have gained 
in attempting to defend that which is from 
every point indefensible. But so do men buy 
votes—by drinking with the drunkard, and | 
making merry with the fool. 





oe 





ANCIENT EDUCATION OF GIRLS IN | 
MASSACHUSETIS. 
— | 

A correspondent of the Boston Journal, re- | 
plying to President Eliot’s assertign, in his re- 
marks before the Social Science Association, | 
that in the early days of New England the | 
people were too poor to support separate | 
schools, and, therefore co-education was a ne- | 
cessity, gives some facts not generally known | 
in regard to the education of girls in Massachu- | 
setts “in the good old colony times.” He 
makes, on the authority of existing records, the | 

‘ ' 
following statements : “| 

The town of Medford, in 1776, voted that 
the master instruct girls two hours after the | 
boys are dismissed. In 1790, a committee | 
was appointed to see if it be expedient for girls 
to attend the master’s school, and soon after it 
was voted that they have liberty to attend 
during the three summer months. In 174, it | 
was voted that females attend the master’s 
school separately, from May to October, four 
hours each day, and that the boys attend four 
hours each day. In 1834, it was voted that | 
girls shall enjoy equal privileges with the boys | 
throughvut the year. ‘ 

In Newburyport, in 1780, it was proposed 
to have schools for girls from five to nine years 
of age, to be taught by dames, “tv learn them 
good manners, aud proper decency of behay- 
iour” also spelling and reading, and, if desired, 
needlework and knitting. ‘These schools were 
to be kept from April to October. In 1792, 
girls were admitted in summer, when boys 
were few, after school, for an hour and a half. 
In 1804, four girls’ schools were established, to 
be held for six munths, from six to eight o’clock 
in the morning, and on Thursday afternoon, 
In 1836, one grammar school for females was 
kept through the year. 

In a description of the free schvols of Bos- 
ton, written in 1823, speaking of the grammar | 
schools, the writer uses the following language : 
‘From the middle of April to the middle of Oc- 
tober the girls are permitted to <ttend these 
schools, half the day being spent in the reading 
room and half in the writing room, the boys 
changing in like manner to accomodate. It 
being supposed that females would not attend 
during the inclement season, they are excluded 
from October to April. 

In Ipswich no girls went to a master’s 
school until 1769. In Northhampton none 
until 1802. In 1784 Dorchester voted that 
such girls as can read in a Psalter be allowed 
to go to school from June to October. Before 
this, they had been to dame schools. 

From these statements the correspondent | 
concludes that during the first one hundred | 
and fifty years of colonial history, girls did not | 

. | 
attend the public schools; that about the time | 
of the Revolution, when public thought was 


quickened, the subject of the education of girls ! 





was widely agitated, and against much oppo- 
sition the experithent was tried of sending girls 
to the master’s school for a few hours in the 
day during a part of the year, but never in the 
same rooms or at the same time with the boys, 
and that not until the present century was far 
advanced did girls and boys share alike the ad- 
vantages of the public schools. 

These statements will be as new to most 
readers as to President Eliot, and it is difficult 
to believe, even with much evidence, that the 
separation of the sexes in the schoois through- 
out the staté was as complete as it seems to 
have been in the few towns referred to by the 
Journal's correspondent. Literature and tra- 
dition,'so far as they have preserved the mem- 
ory of the schools of the last century, tell of the 
big boys and girls occupying the back benches 
in the rude old school house ; of the slim col- 
legian asserting his authority with more or less 
success over the tall young farmers, often his 
superiors in age as well as in physical strength, 
and not the less inclined to insubordination 
because of the undisguised favor which his 
more refined manners, fluent speech, and rep- 
utation fur learning won for him from the older 
girls. Ifitisa fact thatin those days girls 
were not allowed to attend the master’s school, 
and all chose familiar stories of courtships and 
jealousies between the master and his scholars 
had no substantial basis in the customs of the 
time, then many writers of sketches and do- 
mestic romances haye taken a reprehensible | 
advantage of our credulity, and are perhaps in 
part responsible for President Eliot’s unfortu- 
nate mistake.— Worcester Spy. 





RIGHTEOUS INDIGNATION. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, to the women 
tax-payers of Rochester, N. Y., as follows: 


“To have my right of the earth and the full- 
ness thereof equally with man; to do my 
work and say my say without his let or hin- 
drance, or even question, has filled me with 
indignation ever since I began to think; and 
one more act of puny legislation, in line with 
all that has been done in the past, does not 
add a feather’s weight to my chronic indigna- 
tion. The insult of being tried by men— 
judges, lawyers, juries, all men,— for violating 
the laws and constitutions of men, made for 
the degradation and subjugation of my whole 
sex; to be forever publicly impaled by the un- 
wavering finger of scorn, by party press and 
pulpit,so far transcends a petty verdict ofa 
pretty judge in a given vase, that my contin- 
uous wrath against the whole dynasty of ty- 
rantsin our political, religious and social life, 
has not left one stagnant drop of blood in my 
veins to rouse for any single act of ‘insult. 
The outrage of trying intelligent, educated, 
well-bred, native-born American women by 
juries of men, made up of the riff-raff from the 
monarchies and empires of the old world, or 
the ignorant natives of the new, who do not 
read the newspapers, nor form opinions on 
current events or United States citizen’s 
rights, so oversteps the insult of any verdict | 
they could possibly render, that indignation | 
at what they might say is swallowed up in 
the outrage that they have the right to say 
anything in limiting the rights of women as 
citizens in this republic. What are Centen- 
nialsand Fourth of Julys to us, when our 
most sacred rights can be made foot-balls for 
the multitude? Do not, therefore, argue from 
my silence, that I do not feel every fresh stab 
at womanhood. Instead of applying lint to 
the wounds, my own thought has been, how 
can we wrest the sword from the hand of the 
tyrant ?’’ 





——-_— --_— - 


SPITZEDER. 


A German woman has just vindicated the 
right of her sex to engage in branches of com- 
mercial activity heretofore held among the ex- 
clusive privileges of men. Fraiilein Adele Spit- 
zeder has failed in business in Munich, the Da- 
chauer Bank, which belonged to her, paying 
nothing to depositors, and the fair financier 
having been condemned to three years’ impris- 
onment for fraudulent bankruptcy. Tne story 
of her rise and fall is full of a singular interest, 





as illustrating a phase of human credulity | 
which itseems impossible to cure. She was | 


| one of tliose clever and restless women who 80 


often proceed from an artistic parentage, with | 
expensive tastes and habits which their slender 

resources give them no means of gratifying. 

Her father was an actor, her mother a singer, | 
and Adele herself went upon the stage in her 
youth, where she met with little success. She 
was readily forgotten wherever she went, ex- 
cept by those innkeepers and tradesmen who | 
had trusted her not wisely but too extensively. | 
Five years ago she found herselfin Munich, her 
professional career ended, her youthful bloom 


| 
all gone, her black dress growing seedy, and } 
| 


her one pair of boots worn beyond all uses of | 
coquetry. It was at this time she was heard , 
to observe that she wished she could get into 
financial business. 

It certainly seemed rather grotesque for this 
battered young woman of thirty-seven, in torn | 
boots and a sailor hat, to think or speak ofa 
financial career, but before many years passed | 
she was more thought and spoken about than 
any banker in Bavaria. She adopted the sim- 
plest and most efficacious scheme of kite flying 
ever putin practice. She borrowed small sums 
for short time from any one who wouid lead, | 
paying ten per cent. interest in advance, and | 


covering her maturing bills by new deposits. | yet most industrious daughter, in the strictest 


She soon found herself in possession of a flour- | 
ishing business, and extended her operations | 
with great tact and audacity. She gave free | 
roasts and beer to all her customers. She | 
bought a hotel to entertain her clients while | 
they were waiting for their turn, which was | 


often no inconsiderable time, for though she ! quite sure whether the wife of Beethoven’s 


‘ 


‘ical composer, Beethoven, Madame Caroline 


| genteel poverty, of course, which seeks no re- 


| ances of Fidelio. Her petition was flatly re- 


had some twenty-five clerks there was plenty 
of work for them all. To agents who brought 
deposits to her bank she gave commissions of 
from five to seven per cent. This, added to 
the enormous rates of interest which she paid, 
sometimes amounting to ten per cent. per 
month, convinced all intelligent people that her 
enterprise was a fraudulent one. There was 
no possibility of her making a profit in the face 
ofthis unprecedented outlay. Besides, her style 
of living was lavish and ostentatious. She 
had seen enough of poverty and privation when 
she was young. While this golden stream of 
other people’s money was pouring in upon her 
she enjofed it to the utmost. She bought a 
fine house in the Schénfeld-strasse, and drove 
a span of full-blooded horseQ. We may be 
sure, also, that she revenged herself upon the 
Munich shoemakers for the shabby gaiters she 
had worn in other days. 

The press denounced her, and the legitimate | 
bankers predicted ruin fur her. But the peas- 
ants who received these heavy rates of interest 
read no newspapers, and would have regarded 
the warnings of the bankers as the murmurs of 
envy. There was another powerful influence 
working in her behalf. It was at the time 
when Dollinger and the old Catholics were 
causing great uneasiness to the infalliblists of 
South Germany, and Friiulein Spitzeder won 
the adhesion of the clericuls by her ardent 
championship of the pope. She never appeared 
in public without a heavy gold cross on her 
bosom, and she aided by liberal subventions 
the ultramontane organ of Munich, the Volks- 
bote. She gained the name among the faith- 
ful, of a pious churchwoman, and this was of 
great advantage among the rural population. 
Her business attained unheard-of dimensions. 
She sometimes received as much as $20,000 of 
deposits in asingle day. But of course a busi- 
ness conducted upon such principles as these 
cannot lastjong. The establishment fell under 
suspicion last autumn, and the first breath of 
suspicion is fatal to so frail an organization. 
Fraiilein Spitzeder struggled manfully for a 
while against the repeated runs which were 
made upon the bank, but was forced to succumb 
at last, when it was found that she had no assets, 
and owed over three millions ofdollars. About 
a fortnight ago her trial was concluded, and 
resulted, as we have said, in a sentence of three 
years’ imprisonment.—New York Tribune. 

STARTLING CONTRAST. 








Two lookers-on in Vienna present the fol 
lowing diverse pictures of the women in the | 
Austrian capital. One remarks: | 

“Undoubtedly it is in this city that German 
womanhood attains the highest physical per- | 
fection. Nowhere else can you see women so | 
tall, stately and robust, mantled with that | 
richness of color and gladness of expression | 
which are the products of a fine physical or- | 
ganization. They are for the most part de- | 
cided blondes or decided brunettes, Germans | 
or Magyars; but they all seem to be cast in | 
the same large mould, and invested with the 
same magnificence. In the vitality and af- 
fluence of their charms and the scale of their 
ample stature they seem to be the very wo- 
men that pray, smile,or dance on the warm 
and glowing canvas of Rubens.’’ 

The other says: 

“Anu immense building near our hotel, oc- 
cupying a whole block, is in course of erec- 
tion, on which not less than four hundred per- 
sons are employed, fully two hundred of whum 
are women. All the hard laboring work is 


done by women, such as making and carrying |" 


mortar in buckets on their heads to the work- 
men handling the brick. They are not al- 
lowed a moment’s leisure, several overseers 
being on guard to keep them constantly in 
motion. At dinner-time they swarm into 
shops to purchase a piece of brown bread and 
fat bacon and a mug of beer, and eat their 
dinners sitting on the curb-stones. Their 
wages is one florin, or forty-eight cents, per 
day; and I am assured by a gentleman resi- 
dent here that most of thetn sleep about the 
building ou shavings, or in barns or sheds, 
having no homes. Amidst all the splendor 
and wealth of this great city, with its million 
of inhabitants, there is perhaps more destitu- 
tion, want, and suffering than in all the cities 
of America.” 





_<--- 


CAROLINE VON BEETHOVEN. 


The widow of the nephew of the great mus- 


Von Beethoven, is said to be living in Vienna 
in a condition of the deepest poverty—that 


lief and shuns ostentation. , 
The Viennese correspondent of the Colnische 
Zeitung is trying to excite an interest in her 
fate among those circles in Germany where 
pious veneration exists for a great man. The 
good old lady, in her dire distress, petitioned 
the Intendency of the Imperial Theaters kind- 
ly to allow her a percentage on the perform- 


fused, but subsequently, during Miinch’s ad- 
ministration, and through the mediation of 
Dingelstedt, she was allowed an annual pen- 
sion of ‘‘one hundred” florins, This small 
grant was, -however, inexorably cancelled at 
the last change of management, and now the 
poor and aged lady, who lives with her weakly, 


retirement, is left almost destitute—of course 
without daring to take any fresh steps, which 
she foresees would be useless, with the author 
ities. 

The Neue Freie Presse, of Berlin, after stat- 
ing the facts of the case says: “In order to be 





warmly loved nephew, Carl, is really in so sad | 
and destitute a condition, we have applied to 
gentlemen of approved competence and stand- 
ing to make the requisite inquiries. If the 
mournful account should be corroborated—and | 
it seems likely it will be—we hope we shall see 
the musical world of Berlin prove by vigorous 
action that the name of Beethoven, a name 
that says so much, lives not only on their lips, 
but in their very inmost hearts as well.” Uu- 
der a later date, it adds: “We have now ob- 
tained, on the very best authority, the sorrow- 
ful certainty that Mme. Caroline von Beetho- 
ven, the widow of thatnephew whem Beetho- 
ven loved above everything, is living in the | 
most wretched poverty. Every right-minded | 
man is at liberty to think as he chooses of re- | 
lieving cases of distress. But the real admirer 
of a geniusshould endeavor to identify himself | 
with the latter’s soul. Let him ask himself: | 
‘What would Beethoven have done under the | 
present circumstances” Would not Beetho- | 
ven, who was able to starve himself, only that 
his nephew Carl might be comfortable, have 
given up everything to preserve from want | 
and misery the offspring of this very Carl whom | 
he so idolized ? 

Let the musicians of the present age be once | 
more reminded how well and nobly Beethoven | 
in his day behaved, when a daughter of Bach | 
was in the same wretched circumstances as his | 
own niece is now. Let every one apply to | 
Beethoven’s niece what Beethoven said of 
Bach’s daughter: “Damit es geschehe, ehe uns 
diese Bach stirbt, ehe dieser Bach austrocknet | 
und wir ihn nichtmehr triinken kann.”’ 

Again has musically-educated Germany a | 
duty of honor to perform. How will it acquit 
itself? Ifits love fur Beethoven is not merely , 
an empty phrase, we may hope for the most | 
gratifying results. 


—————— 





{Vienna 1873. 


Paris 1867.) . THE 
FrRsSsT MEDAL 
AT THE 


VIENNA EXPOSITION 


AS, by the concurrence of the SPECIAL JURY, | 
the INTERNATIONAL JURY and two SUB | 
JURIES of most eminent artists and experts from 
countries exhibiting, been awarded to the 


MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS 


in competition with the best makers from all coun 
tries. This is not only the highest awarded to any 
instrument, but is the ONLY MEDAL awarded to 
American manufacturers. [t is in accordance with 
the unifo: m result at previous exhibitions. 
NEW STYLES, including those first exhibited at 
Vienna, now ready at REDUCED PRICES. 
StyLe P. Double Reed, Five-Octave Organ, 
with Knee Stop and Automatic Swell, 
fine quality and power...........-..+e000. $110: 
SrrLe T. Double Reed, Five-Octave, iu Up- 
right Resonant Case, Five Stops, with 
Vox Humana and Automatic Swell...... $1350 
Sty.esS. Five-Octave, Double Reed, in Up- 
right Resonant Case, Seven Stops, with 
Octave Coupler and Sub-Bass, very pow- 
erful and with much variety.............. $190 
Other new styles at proportionate prices. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with SUPPLE- | 
MENT, containing descriptiongjof new styles. Also 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR FREE. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
t 


CROCKERY 


If you wishto buy your Crockery, China, and 
Mouse Furnishing Goods at Wholesale Prices, visit 
GUY & BROTHERS, 33 & 35 Bedford st., Boston, 
or write fora Price list. Silver-Plated Goodsa 
specialty, State where you saw this advertisement 


THE BEST WORK 
ever issued on the rearing and-training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON & Co., 
Ju! DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
FURNITURE REPAIRED 

In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 

floors. A large assortment cf Frames of al! kinds. 

Ss. F. SOMERS, 


320 Washington Street. 
Jan. 4 ly 








LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited to call freely at our office for advice without 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

During four years that our firm has been established 
in this clty, we have | ye undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have li 
erty to refer. Weclaim that the carefuiness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatnes: 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in peculiar cases, ladies | 
will have no occasion to complain that we have not 
been considerate. 


OLIVER & TABER, Dentists 
(Over BuTTERICK’s PATTERN Rooms), 


144 Tremont Strect, Boston, Mass. 
Jan. ly i 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


College of Liberal Arts. 


Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class 
will meet in Wesleyan Uall, 36 Bremfield Street, at 
10 A. M., September 17. 

Ladies will be admitted to all the privileges of the 
college, on the same conditions as gentlémen. 

For circular or additional information, address 

J.W. LINDSAY, 
Dean of the Faculty, 

33-4 3s Bromfield Street, Boston, 


yY OUNG LADIES whe are in- 

tending to pass the 

Harvard Examinations for Women 
Next year, or who are thinking of entering Boston 
University or other colleges, are invited to consider 
the advantages cf Chauncy Hal! School, which has 
sent young men to Harvard annually for forty-five 
years, and has recently prepared several young ladies 
for college. Catalogues can be obtained at Elliot’s 
picture store, and at the office of the Woman's Jcur- 
NAL, or by addressing the principals, who can be 
consulted on Saturdays, from 9 to 12 o'clock, at Os- 
good's book store, Tremont Sfreet. 

Sept lit Cuswincs & Lapp. 








QHAUNCcY HALL SCHOOL. 


FORTY-SIXTH YEAR. 

During vacation the Principals will be at the book- 
store of J. R. O-good & Cv., on Saturdays. from nine 
to two o'clock. 

Catalogues can be obtained of T. Groom & Co., 
State Street, aud A. Williams & Co., 125 Washington 
Street, or by addressing CUSHINGS & LADD 


33—4t 
) SSUHN 
ME NDELSSUH 
MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
Commences its Fv!] Term Monday, Sept 15. Instruc- 
| tions 


In Every Department of Music. 
TWENTY-FOUR LESSONS in each term of twelve 
weeks. Three pupils taught in class during same hour 
if desired. 

THE MENDELSSOHN MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


| is unexcelled in the advantages offered and in its 


Moperate Rares. All who wish Taorevers Iy- 
STRUCTION in music, associated with home comforts 
and surroundings, may obtain further iaformation 
by addressing the Principal, or by applying in per- 
son at No. 5 Columbus Square, Boston. 
; EDWARD B. OLIVER, Priacipal 
3i—tt 


Collegiate Education for Women, 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Situated on the West Chester Railroad, tea miles 
from Philadelphia, was established by Friends, to ex. 
tend the benetits of a thorough Collegiate Education 
to both sexes, who may here pursue the same course 
of studies, and receive the same degrees 

The discipline is as nearly as possible that of a well- 
regulated family. 

The Institution has been in successful operation for 


| four years and includes, in addition to the college 


a preparatory school. 

The accomplishments taught in fashionable schools 
are excluded, being considered incompatable with the 
serious work of pursuing a liberal course of studies, 
and among the chief causes of the inferior education 


; of Woman. 


The Male department is already full for the ensuing 


| year, 1873-74. 


Some further applications will be received for fe. 
male Students, in both Preparatory Schoo! and Col- 
lege, to enter in Ninth month, (September), 1873 

For catalogue and further particulars, address 


Edw’d H. Magill, Pres., 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Swarthmere, Delaware Co., Pa. 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 12% Second Avenue, corse 
Sth Street, 
NBW YORK. 
Students of this school can attend the ciinics 


Bellevue Hospital, the Eye aud Ear Intirmary ang 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 


| ngin the New York Intirmary, which treate about 


seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements aud particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Secoud Avenue. New Veork City 
ly Jan. 8 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
The Old Indian Doctor. 
So much celebrated for his Remarkable Cures 
OFFICE, 713 WASHINGTON STRERT, Boston. 


"Consultation free of charge Ang5 ly 


PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 


143 Tremont St., Boston. 
LINEN DAMASKS, 


Per Yard 
Table Clothe. 
Napkins 


Doy lies, 





Tray Cloths, & 


e \ of erery description 


fe 
PLAIN LINENS, 
SHEETINGS, 
PILLOW LINENS, 
TOWELINGS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


Quilts, Blankets, Flannels, 
Table and Piano Covers, 
Lace Curtains, 
Furniture Covering, 


Of our own importation, and manufactured to order 
—AT— 
POPULAR PRICES. 
Dealers exclusively in LINENS, and HOUSEKEEP 
ING DRY GOODS. 


Formerly on Washington Street. 
Mar 8 
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Eacnu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
gual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 

—o— 
NOTICE. 

Subscribers who are still in arrears for the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt. 


———— 
New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of waich the market 
price is $60. 





——— ae 
NOTICE. 

The Iowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the Woman's JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. 1. Heywood, third door north of the Post-office, | 
on Fifth Street. ° 


—o0— 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at | 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the | 
Wom an’s Journal for sale 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
+ \abaee will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 | 
each. 





THE SOCIAL EVIL IN ST. LOUIS. 
THE ORDINANCE DECLARED UNCONSTITU- 
TIONAL. 


The friends of decency, purity and good or- 
der everywhere, have reason to rejoice at a 
legal decision just rendered in the city of St. | 
Louis, which declares the shameful Social | 
Evil Law of that city unconstitutional. The 
case was brought in the name of the State, 
against Kate Clarke who had made the follow- 
ing application to the Police Commissioners: | 

Sr. Louts, March 14, 1873. 

CAPTAIN JAMES McDonovuGu:—I most re- 
spectfully make application for a permit to oc- 
cupy a building on Sixth and Elm, known as 
St. Luke’s Hospital, for bawdy-house pur- 
poses. If permitted to occupy the house I 
will comply with all the regulations and ordi- 
nance3. Very respectfully, 

KATE CLARKE. 

This permit was granted, as hundreds of 
others had been. It was claimed that the | 
city charter, under which such a permit was 
possible, was unconstitutional. There is a 
law of the State, forbidding licentioushess. 
It was claimed that what was forbidden by 
the State could not be permitted by the city. 

Judge Colvin, laying aside the formal lan- 
guage of the Court, illustrated as follows: 


The General Assembly are supposed to say: 
“You ay of this State shall not steal, but | 
you fellows in St. Louis may; that is, if you | 
do it according to such regulations as your | 
Mayor and City Council may establish. 

“You people of this State shall do no mur- 
der under the penalty of having your necks 
dislocated; but you chaps in the city of Han- | 
nibal may murder, provided it is done in the 
manner prescribed by the charter authorities 
of your city. 

“You people of this State shall not commit 
open and notorious adultery, but you men 
and women in St. Louis may commit open 
and notorious adultery, provided you do it in 
accordance with the rules laid down by the 
Mayor and City Council.” This last, in effect, 
the Legislature has said 

All this don’t sound very well, to say the 
least of it; it has a bad look. Further, it isa 
special law in its application to but one sex, 
and not to both sexes; in this it is against the | 
spirit of the bill of rights. The laws should 
operate uniformly. The offense charged in 
the infurmation could not be, if the other sex 
were not participants init. It is unjust and 
unfair that, of the parties to the offense one 
should be required. to conform to multitudi- 
nous and grievous and burdensome regula- 
tions, whilst the other party does not even re- 
ceive a tacit recognition. This subject cannot 
be rendered less a crime by any buman legis- 
lation than it actually is. No law but the uni- | 
versal law of compensation can regulate it. If 
one puts his hand into fire, it shall surely be 
burned. If one goes under the water he must | 
drown. No human legislation can deprive 
the fire of its caloric, nor water of its drown- 
ing qualities. My views, therefore, of this 
matter are, that the words ‘‘to regulate’ in 
the connection in which they appear in the 
charter have received a construction akogeth- 
er too broad; that they do not justify the pas- 
sage of the ordinance relied upon by the de- 
fendant. If such a meaning of the words “‘to 
regulate,” as was understuod by the City 
Council, be the true meaning, then I say the 
Genera! Assembly exceeded their constitution- 
al powers when they made the grant, because 
no such power exists in the Cunstitution, .be- 
ing contrary to the spirit of Christian civiliza- 
tion, contra bonos mores. 

If this view is not correct, then the Consti- 
tution bas been violated by the passage of a 
special law, applicable only to a small geo- 
graphical portion of the State, when the same 
could have been effected by a general! law. 

I am sorry that my views and conclusions 





in this matter run counter to those of many | 


éstimable and pure-minded citizens, but they 
are mv views, whether they are right or 
whether they are wrong; and the objection of 
the Prosecuting Attorney to the testimony of- 
fered by the defendant must, therefore, be 
sustained. Jus W. Corvis, 

Jadge of St. Louis Court of Criminal Cor- 
rection. 

In accordance with this decision, the de- 
fendant was found guilty of the offense alleged, 
and fined $10 and costs. The same fine was 
entered in the case of Lizzie Saville, on the 
same charge. 

Defendant's counsel then made a motion 
for a new trial which was refused. Those 
who favor houses of prostitution, it is said, 
will appeal to the Supreme Court. So anoth- 
er trial may yet be had, and another opportu 
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side of St. Louis, as well as to that in the city, 
how those who have political power can use it 
against those who have not. 

The men of St. Louis vote an ordinance, 
which shuts up women in houses of prostitu- 
tion in that city, exposes them to disgusting 
disease, without any protection from it, and 
taxes them to build and support a hospital, 
where they may receive medical treatment, 
until they are able to return to their old 
haunts, which men, diseased or otherwise, may 
frequent without tax, hindrance or exposure. 
Women are not voters, and so find in this 
case, as in all others, that the law-making pow- 
er cannot be safely trusted to any class. If 
women would be properly protected, they 
must themselves help to make laws by which 
they can be protected. Z. B. 





THE CONDITION OF PARTIES. 


An editorial in the New York Nation surveys 
the political field and begins with the state- 


“There are now seven parties in existence 
in the United States, all possessing names, all 


public support, all holding conventions, all 
making platforms and keeping up the appear- 
ance of active organization and existence.” 

The article proceeds to specify and comment 
upon these supposed parties in the following 
order, viz : Republicans, Democrats, Liberal Re- 
publicans, Labor Reformers, Female Suffrage 
Reformers, Temperance Reformers, and the 
Farmers’ Movement; and says: 

“Of the six, two, i. e. Republicans and Demo- 
crats, have had a great deal of actual experi- 
ence in governing the country, and have had 
in times past definite principles of government 
on which to act, or definite objects to attain. 
They are both now generally admitted to be 
destitute of either, except that one, being in 
actual control of affairs, desires to retain that 
control, and the other, not having been in con- 
tro! for some twelve years, desires to regain it. 
Whether parties in this condition ought to be 
called dead or alive is a question which seems 
hardly worth arguing.... 

“The Liberal Republicans afford a curious in- 
stance of a party living everywhere throughout 
the country on the strength they are supposed 
to have somewhere else, It is no uncommon 
thing for gentlemen to establish an internation- 
al reputation in this way, growing famous in 
England on the strength of the reputation they 
are supposed to have in America, and famous 
in America from the reputation they are sup- 
posed to havein England. The Liberal Repub- 
licans have merely turned to the account of a 
party the methods which have heretofore been 
made use of among individuals. They are cer- 


organization stronger. Itis impossible to distin- 
guish a Liberal Republican when you see one 
from a Democrat. He professes the same prin- 
ciples, and on examination is found to hold 
them, though as a general rule he has not held 
them quite so long. 

“Tne Labor Reformers and the Female Suf- 


better case Labor Reform a few years ago 
seemed about to become an active cry in Mas- 
sachusetts, but after polling some twenty-five 
thousand votes in one election, and twelve in 
another, the vote dwindied down to nothing and 
The Crispin Society, which was, 
perhaps, the most powerful organization whose 
support the movement had, is itself now in need 
of support to preven@its going to pieces; the, 
Labor Reformers have ceased to be heard, and 
indeed, for the past year, there has even been 
a lull in the non-political Labor Movement 
among the organizers of strikes. 

“The advocates of Female Suffrage seem to 
have lost faith both in the feasibility and effica- 
cy of their reform.(!) As to its feasibility, the 
politicians have shown lately but little interest 
in it; and as to its efficacy, the growing con- 
viction among the male population of the very 
slight value to the individual male citizen of 
the ballot, the numerous exposures of election 
frauds, and perhaps more than all, the disagree- 
able vicissitudes in the lives of the Woodhull- 
Claflin sisterhood have damped the ardor of 
the honest and sincere Woman Suffrage reform- 
ers, and led them to that frame of mind in 
which they look upon the reform as one to be 
kept steadily in view rather than immediatel 
adopted. The history of the causes which le 
to the introduction of female suffrage in Wyo- 
ming, too, recently published in a Western 
magazine. have not been of a kind to make con- 
verts. Wyoming has always been pointed to as | 
a place in which the advantages of the reform | 
have actually been tested and approved by ex- 
perience. Jt seems, however, that there are a 
mere handful of women in Wyoming, and that 
the male citizens of the Territory, having heard | 
that women desired above all things the right | 
of suffrage, conceived the idea of attracting 
wives by promising them the ballot and allow- | 
ing them to serve on juries. These calcula- 
tions, however, turned out to be totally mis 
However precious the ballot may seem 
to Woman in the abstract, she will not go to | 
Wyoming and be married to a Wyoming citi- 
zen fur it, and the result is that there is a strong 
pressure for the repeal of thelaw. There have 
never been enough women in this Territory, or 
men either, to test the effect which the change 





The Temperance party has as yet made no or- 
ganized attempt to gain possession of the Na- 
tional Government, and is very unlikely to do 


80. 

“Of the Farmers’ Movement we have spoken 
very often, not, as some of our contemporaries 
seem to suppose, in acynical spirit, but simply 
for the purpose of examining into the causes of 
the farmers’ discontent and the proposed reme- 
dy. The farmers have grievances enough, but 
it is a moral impossibility that any lasting party 
can be founded on such a declaration of princi- 
ples as that chartered rights are not inaliena- 
ble, that the State shall fix the price of all trans- 
portation, or that the swindling of directors 
shall be made up to the agricultural population 
out of the scanty profits of the stock and bond- 
holders, who are the very persons in most cases 
who have been ewindled. 

“The accuracy of this picture of the political 
field, *o far as it relates to any one party, will 
not probably be questioned by a member of 





| 
| any of the other seven, but within the limits of 


nity given to expose to the great public out- | each party neither has any more definite notion 


| there as an example for densely populated 


of its own aims than that we have just indicated. 
Under these circumstances, it cannot be won- 
dered at that the people should look upon the 
extraordinary exertions to redeem and save 
various parts of the country, now being made 
by the various parties in the field, with a good 
deal of indifference.” 

This picture of the political field is inaccu- 
rate in almost every particular, as will be seen 
by the following statement: 

Only five of the seven classes named by the 
Nation have ever so much as attempted to or- 
ganize a separate political party. The Woman 
Suffragists and the Farmers have steadily re- 
fused to do so. And even among Lahor Re- 
formers and Prohibitionists, a majority have al- 
ways refused to organize politically, believing 
that to do so would bea mistake. And of those 
who did attempt to form Temperance and La- 
bor Reform parties, so many are convinced 
that the attempt was a mistake that their po- 
litical organizations are virtually abandoned. 
Nor does any real Liberal Republican organiza- 
tion exist. From the first ic was without any 
considerable constituency. A few dissatisfied 
Republican leaders united with a few disaffect- 
ed Republican newspapers in an attempt to di- 
videthe party. The attempt wasa failure, and 
the Nation itself declares that “It is impossible 
to distinguish a Liberal Republican when you 
see one from a Democrat.’’ 

Thus, instead of seven political parties, there 
exist, to-day, only two, viz., Republicans and | 
Democrats. .For a political party is not mere- | 
ly nor primarily a body of men holding com- 
mon views upon public questions ; it is a body 
of men who unite in the attempt to fill the offi- 
ces and administer the government. Whenthe | 
Free Soil party united with anti-slavery Whigs 
and Democrats in the nomination of Fremont, 
these three elements were fused in one homo- 
geneous Republican party. When the Cincia- 
nati and Baltimore Conventions, last year, 
united upon the same candidate an’ adopted 
the same platform, they all fused into one Lib- 
eral-Democratic party. 

But if the Nation uses the word “party” in 
any wider sense than I have indicated, instead 
of seven parties, it should enumerate seventy. 
It should name Free Traders, Civil Service Re- 
formers, those who advocate a single Presiden- 
tial term, those who wish to abolish the office 
of President, those who favor cumulative vot- 
ing, those who wish to put God into the Con- 
stitution, those who wish government to oper- 
ate telegraphs, or run railroads, &c., &c. ; in 
short, those who organize to enlighten the pub- 
lic mind on any political question whatever. 

The statements made by the Nation concern- 
ing the Woman Suffrage Movement are each 
and all at variance with the fact. We do not 
know a single suffragist who has lost faith 
either in the feasibility or efficacy of the Re- 
form. Within a year the politicians have, for 
the first time, recognized and endorsed Woman 
Suffrage in party platforms. Within a year the 
question has been under discussion in the Leg- 
islatures of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, California and Oregon, Kentucky and 
South Carolina; possibly in other States also. 
It has been the subject of two bills offered in 
Congress, and Senator Frelinghuysen’s attempt 
to repeal it in Utah has been defeated. The 
Republican party every where is pledged to its 
“respectful consideration,” and, in Massachu- 
setts, has declared itself in its favor. In Iowa 
and Michigan it obtained a majority of votes 
in one branch of the Legislature, andin Michi- 
gan it failed in the other branch only for lack 
ofa quorum. We ask the Nation to give these 
facts to its readers with the additional informa- 
tion that, while Mrs. Woodhull has been and 
is the President of the Spiritualists’ organiza- 
tion, she has never held office in either the | 
American or the National Woman Suffrage So- | 
cieties. Indeed, one who comprehends the 
sentiment of American women or the instinct 
of class interest by which women will natural- 
ly be actuated if they ever take part itl politics, 
understands perfectly well that the triumph of 
Woman Suffrage would be the political annihil- 
ation of every man or woman tinctured with 
“Woodhullism.” | 

And, finally, whatever may have been the 
motive of the men of Wyoming in the estab- | 
lishment of Woman Suffrage, and whatever 
may or may not be the value of the experiment 














States, the testimony of Governor Campbell, 
Chief Justice Howe, Judge Kingman and oth- 
ers, a6 to its beneficial effects in Wyoming is 
overwhelming and conclusive. H. B. B. 


WOMAN'S CONVENTION IN WYOMING. 


We publish to-day a brief synopsis, from 
the Laramie papers, of a Woman’s County 
Convention recently Leld in that city for the 
nomination of candidates for the Territorial | 
Legislature. We are not sufficiently informed 
as to the circumstances, to express an opinion 
as to the wisdom of this separate political ac- 
tion on the part of these ladies. As a geuer- | 
al principle we believe in united action of men | 
and women in behalf of persons and princi- | 
ples, not in separate action by either sex. 
But as to the righi of the women to organize | 
politically, as they appear to have done, there 
can be no question and the proceedings of the | 
Convention seem to have been harmonious 
and dignified. With commendable equity and | 





| We observe that he has not thought it neces- 


| that “it is a long while since Mr. Beecher has 


moderation, the Convention nominated only 
two out of six representatives, that being the 
proportion in which women stood to men in 


numbers. Success to the voting women of 
Wyoming! H. B. B. 
TIT FOR TAT. 


The Boston Daily Globe in one of its late 
issues gives the following wail for Woman Suf- 
frage, to which Mrs. Livermore made the ac- 
companying sensible and just reply. 


We cannot avoid remarking an indication 
of the very great lapse of interest in the cause 
of Woman Suffrage, until recently so hotly 
urged in this State. By common consent the 
matter seems to have dropped out of public 
view, and little or nothing is said about it in 
the press. Two years ago, it will be recol- 
lected, the Woman Suffragists bad a very 
great deal to say about who should be Govern- 
or. Their leaders went to the conventions, 
and General Butler took occasion at Worces- 
ter to explain very fully the reasons why he 
believed that women had the right to vote. 


sary to say anything about the matter this year. 
The other day, the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
delivered an interesting address at Lancaster, 
N. H., reaffirming his belief in the justice of 
“the cause,’’ bu: none of the larger jonrnals 
have seen fit to take any notice of it, even 





though it isa long while since Mr. Beecher 
has said anything on. that topic,and be has 
been charged with “coldness.” The dfliculty | 
in keeping such a subject before the public is, 
that it seems to be one upon which it is abso 

lutely impossible to say anything new. Until | 
the leaders of the movement can coutrive to 
interest their own sex in the subject more se- 
riously than it bas yet been interested we 
fear they will not accomplish much. 

“LAPSE OF INTEREST IN WOMAN SUFFRAGE,” 
To the Editor of the Globe: 

Six: Confess, now! Wasn't your wish 
father to the statement made in your issue of 
to-day, September 3, that there is “a very 
great lapse of interest in the cause of Woman 
Suffrage,’ in this State? Pray, what would 
you have had Woman Suffragists do during the 
dog-days just passing away, when everybody 
is away at the sea-side or in the mountains, 
and the thermometer is away up in the 
eighties, at which time, according to Sidney 
Smith, ‘“‘moral responsibility ceases?” We 
have regularly published our weekly journal; 
have published large editions of three new 
tracts, written by George F. Hoar, T. W. Hig- 
ginson and Mary F. Eastman ; we have kept up 
our monthly business meetings ; we have added 
largely to our membership and subscription 
lists, and have carried on one great State 
Conventiun at Lancaster, N. H., where Hen- 
ry Ward Beecher addressed an audience of 
2000 people. 

What more could we do, with the Legisla- 
ture in adjournment, with the churches on 
vacation, and the whole “people” engaged in 
a big Kilkenny fight as to who shall be the 
next Governor? We have been trying to 
learn morals and manners from the methods 
of the “people,’’ who are conducting thie gu- 
bernatorial campaign, but, so far, with indif- 
ferent success. (I do not need to explain to 
you that “we, the people,” in American ver- 
Nacular, means men.) And pray, who says 


spoken on the subject of Woman Suffrage,” 
and who has accused him of “coldness?” 
Not we. In every one of his great lectures, 
last Winter, before immense audiences, he de- 
clared for ‘Woman Suffrage,” and was always 
rewarded for such declaration by “tremendous 
applause.” And whenever his berculean la- 
bors in other directions will permit, and he 
can have an uncomplicated platform to speak 
from, he is ready to give the weight of his 
speech and his influence to the great cause of 
Woman’s elevation. Now, dear Globe, don’t 
you go to fibbing, like all the rest, for in these 
latter days of unverities and unveracities, you 
can earn great distinction by being a rigid 
truth-teller. Mary A. LIVERMORE. 
Melrose, Mass., September 3. 


THE PORTLAND SCIENTIFIC MEETING. 


One wonders, while attending these annual 
scientific meetings, whether it is wise, or other- 
wise, to get so far beyond the ken of their fel- 
low mortals, as many scientists do. The 
meetings were held in City Hall, which isa 
fine substantial building. The public recep- 





tion was held in the large hall, at which the 
Mayor presided. The welcome was given by 


ex-Mayor Kingsbury, to which Prof. Lovering, | 


of Cambridge, the accomplished President of 
the Association, responded. 

The members then proceeded diligently to 
science, in the broadest sense of the term. On 
the first floor is organized Section A., where 
mathematical and physical papers are in order. 
We find here, perhaps, fifty intelligent, earnest 
looking men, with ex-President Caswell, of 
Brown University, in the chair. 

Prof. Pierce is here with those far-secing 
humorous eyes which seem to scan the planets 
on which he discourses so ably. His paper on 
the Nebular theory was replete with poetry, al- 
though strictly scientific. 

Here is Prof. Hilgard of the Coast Survey, 
whose face bears the record of a fine noble 
life. There is a charm in his manner which 
makes it pleasant to listen,even though you 
cannot follow him in all his computations. 

We miss Prof. Agassiz’s delightful presence, 
and remember with satisfaction the noble 
work he is doing on levihese Island. 

A lady who sat beside me asked “If I 
thought those men were mostly Germans ?”’ 
I thought not. She said they “had high fore- 
heads, and looked so to her.” 

One thing I wish to say in fegard to Prof. 
Pierce. I had the pleasure of hearing him say 


| that he had recousidered some things which 


if he did not say, he tacitly endorsed at the 
Woman’s Club, last Winter, relative to the 
genius of Woman. George Elivtin particular, 


| he considered as a genius, even a3 Shakspeare. 


But to go back to the meeting. On the sec- 


‘ 





ond floor Section Bis organized. This seems to 
me more the concrete form of science. Here 
we find Dr. LeConte, of Philadelphia, in the 
chair, and a shade less of intensity in the faces 
of the speakers and hearers. Dr. Story must 
have read, or rather stated in his inimitable 
manuer, facts in regard to Mineralogy, Geolo- 
gy,etc. Prof. Swallow read a paper on that 
vexed question, “The Origin of the Species,’’ 
which called forth so much reply and discus- 
sion that the section was obliged to divide, 
leaving Biology in possession of the field, 
while Geology retired to another room. Thus 
do we prefer speculative theory, to the inves- 
tigation of facts. 

Section A, finding the papers too many for 
their time, were likewise obliged to divide, and 
thus I lost sight, for the time, of the individual 
in whom I was most interested, and his papers. 

I had noticed among the attentive listen- 
ers, throughout the meeting, Mrs. Caroline 
Call from Boston. The press seemed to be 
well represented. Prof. Clark (whom we look 
upon as our friend, because he is the friend of 
our cause) reporting for the “Boston Adver- 
tiser.”” Prof. Munroe of Cambridge for the 
Globe, and the ‘New York World” was repre- 
sented by Miss Gibbs, who seemed bright and 
active, and ambitious that her work should 
compare favorably with that ofothers. Eliza. 
beth Thompson, of New York, during the meet - 
ing presented the Association with $1000, 
which was very gratefully avd gracefully re- 
ceived. 

During an excursion down the Bay, the 
other day, I had a little discussion with Prof. 
Youmans of “Popular ScienceMonthly,” upon 
the franchise for women. It is amusing to see 
how ignorant learned men may be upon some 
subjects. 

Portland is a delightful city. I looked with 
interest at the house where the poet, Long- 
fellow, was born, and spent an hour, yesterday 
morning, in the old grave-yard searching 
among the moss-grown stones for the grave of 
his first wife, and early love, of whom he has 
written so sweetly. 

We shall long remember the pleasant week 
spent in Portland, and the courtesy of the 
people who have planned so generously for our 
entertainment. One day they gave us a mam- 
mouth clam-bake at Old Orchard Beach. An 
excursion was planned to the White Moun- 
tains, and others were still in prospect. The 
Association adjourned to meet at Hartford 
next year. Long may their future meetings 
be as pleasant and profitable as this has been. 

’ M. F. W. 

Portland, Me., Aug. 26. 

WOMAN'S COUNTY CONVENTION IN 
WYOMING. 


A Woman’s Mass Convention was held re- 
cently in Albany County, Wyoming. Mrs. 
Esther Morris, formerly Justice of the Peace 


in Sweetwater County, and now a resident of - 


Laramie, called the meeting to order. A large 
number of ladies were present. 

Mrs. Hattie Swain, in a pleasing and dis- 
tinct manner, read the “call” for the Mass 
Convention, 

Rev. D. J. Pierce, of the Baptist Church, 
offered an appropriate prayer imploring Divine 
guidance in their deliberations. 

Mrs. Morris was then elected Chairman and 
Mrs. Eliza S. Boyd Secretary of the Conven- 
tion, 

On taking the chair, Mrs. Morris stated the 
object of the meeting to be a free expression of 
opinion by the women of Albany Co., and the 
nomination of candidates to represent their in- 
terests in the Legislature. The following reso- 
lutions were offered. 

Whereas, The women of Wyoming Territory 
have been granted the right of elective fran- 
chise, and 

Whereas, It devolves upon the women of 
Wyoming to show that they place a true value 
on this high privilege, therefore be it 

Jesolved, ‘That it is the duty of the women 
of Albany County to exercise the sacred right 
of elective franchise, and 

Whereas, ‘The women of Albany County 
represent a minority of the legal voters, and 
are justly entitled to only two members of the 
Legislature, be it 

Resolved, That we nominate two members 
for the House of Representatives. 

After addresses by Mrs. Esther Morris, Mrs. 
Eliza S. Boyd, and Mrs. J. Boles, the resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted. 

The Convention then proceeded to ballot for 
candidates. On an informal ballot, the names 
of Mrs. E. Morris, Mrs, E. 8. Boyd, Mrs. A. E. 
Sinclair and Mrs. Pierce were brought before 
the house. Mrs, Pierce withdrew her name,and 
upon a formal vote Mrs. Morris and Mrs. Boyd 
were duly nominated. 

Mrs. Boyd offered the following resolution 
which was adopted : 

Whereas, ‘The appointment gives Albany 
County a representation of six members in the 
Legislature. And, whereas the Women of Al- 
bany County in Mass Convention have nomi- 
nated two members for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, it is therefore : 

Resolved, That a committee of eight be ap- 
pointed for the purpose of selecting the names 


of four men from the nominees of the other. 


County Conventions, or nominate independent 
candidates. 

On motion the following committee was 
chosen: Mrs. M. M, Baird, Mrs. C. Blake, Mrs. 
M. A. Pearce, Mrs. L. Blackburn, Mrs. H. 
Swain, Mrs. C. M. Strong, Mrs. N. L. Andrews 
and Mrs. Martha Boies. 

On motion the Convention adjourned sine die. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
Thirty lady tax-payers and property-holders 
of San Francisco have formed themselves into 


a league and resolved to pay no taxes until 
they shall be recognized as citizens. 


Oberlia College held its annual commence- 
ment August Sth. Graduating class twelve. 
Graduates of the ladies’ department thirty. 
Graduates of the Theological Seminary eight. 


Miss Hulda B. Loud has issued a circular to 
Lyceum Committees announcing her lecture, 
“Only a Girl.” Her address is East Abington. 
Miss Loud will not fail to interest her audien- 
ces. ° 

The weighty and suggestive essay on Wo- 
man’s Work in the Church, which we give 
this week, was written by a lady member of 
one of the churches in this city, and read at 
the recent session of Cumberland Conference 
and published by a vote of the Conference. 


Miriam M. Cole, formerly of Sidney, our 
well known Ohio correspondent, has accepted 
a professorship in Otterbein University but 
will lecture occasionally next Winter. Her 
address will henceforth be Westerville, Ohio. 
Miss Cole is so admirable a speaker that we 
hope her new duties will notinterfere with her 
wider sphere of usefulness in the lecture field. 

The New North West of Portland, Oregon, 
the able and fearless advocate of Woman Suf- 
frage, on the Pacific Slope, edited by Mrs. A. 
J. Duniway, appeals to its friends ’’to help us 
out of the fire” which has completely paralized 
business interests in that city. We hope that 
all our subscribers who feel able to take a sec- 
ond Woman Suffrage paper will subscribe 
promptly and send her three dollars for one 
years’ subscription. 


We hope our readers will not forget that 
October 18 is the approaching date of the 
opening of Boston University, an institution 
destined to lead, because established upon the 
broadest foundations of scholarship and the 
plainest principles of equity and common- 
sense. It is an institution entirely unique. 
Wendell Phillips says of it “Surely there isa 
wide field for it, an urgent need.” Remember 
too, that Miss Peabody, with rare generosity, 
invites any lady who is deterred only by want 
of means from entering the university, to apply 
toher for aid. Free scholarships have too 
long been limited to young men alone. We 
will publish a full list of the Faculty next week. 


The following is an abstract from an essay 
ofa young lady graduate of the Biddeford, 
Me., High School, on the absorbing question 
of “What shall I Do to Live?’ “The ‘lords of 
creation’ have been compared to sturdy oaks, 
and we to the vines that cling to and twine 
around them ; but this metaphor, if ever per- 
tinent,to use a slang phrase, has long since 
‘played out.’ We have heard of the 63,000 
oakless vines in Massachusetts, to say nothing 
of the uncounted thousands in Maine, and 
there are too many oaks that can scarcely sup- 
port themselves to say nothing of their sup- 
porting anything else. . . . I prefer a life of 
activity afd honorable exertion, and I believe 
that the world owes me a living if I can earn it, 
and I expect it on no other condition.” 

A hue and cry is raised about Woman Suf- 
frage, as if any wrong which may be invoked 
in woman’s lack of the suffrage could be com- 
pared to che wrongs attached to the liquor in- 
terest! Does any sane woman doubt that Wo- 
men are suffering a thousand times more from 
rum than from any political disability ¢ 

So says Dr. Holland in Seribner’s Monthly. 
Yes we do doubt that women suffer more from 
rum than from disfranchisement. More than 
that, we think that intemperance and prostitu- 
tion and crime can exist only by the Political 
subjection of Woman and will be suppressed 

only by the establishment of Woman Suffrage. 
Can any sane man doubtit? When the Domes- 
tic interest is represented by Woman, the rum 
interest will be control!ed—never before. 

Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon’s advice to the gen- 
tlemen who are planning to makea new party 
is this: “First, find out what great question of 
public policy is likely to divide public opinion. 
Next, find out, if youcan, the right side of 
that question. Then take your stand manful- 
ly on that side of that question, and let your 
party consist of those whom you can find to 
Stand with you. Do not make youf party first 
and then invent an issue; but remember that 
only a new issue, and alive one can make a 
hew party.’’ This is good advice, so far as 
it goes. But parties cannot be organized 
Upon a single issue unless in periods of imper- 
ative national exigency. And there is no 
Single issue presented to the American people 
that compares in importaaee with that of Im- 
partial Suffrage for all American citizens ir- 
respective of sex. 

“Opening Professions to Women,” is the ti- 
tle of an essay read by Miss Laura Donnan, 
which was considered the best one read during 
Commencement, the reader being compliment- 
ed with prolonged rounds of applause. She 

said ; 

_ For women there are only these four avoca- 
tions fully and freely open: Washing and iron- 
‘ng, sewing, housework and school teaching. 

The first three have always been Woman's spec- 
lal prerogative, but the latter was ouly open to 
her when the other professions and avocations 
offered superior inducements for man to vacate 
it. So few are the vocations open to Woman 
that at times she is compelled to create the 
fifth, in which she sells herself body and soul, 


Ud 


| 
} 











Owing to this meagerness of pursuits open to 
women, we find many of them doing nothing at 
all, or that which is only worse. Insuch acon- 
dition, what can we expect of Woman’s intel- 
lectual and moral development! If one idle 
mind is the devil’s workshop, he will not be dis- 
couraged at having ten thousand to operate in. 


Mrs. Elizabeth A. Talcott, wife of the Hon. 
Wait Talcott, of Rockford, Ill, who died on 
the 7th ult, is described as a Christian woman 
who has made her own house a home for more 
than twenty homeless young men and women 
not of her own household; who, in a life of | 
threescore years, has by her social tact, her 
overflowing sympathy, her genuine piety, her 
wise and abounding charities and her queenly | 
hospitality won the reverence and affection of | 
the whtole county in which she liyed, and | 
who was followed to her grave by the largest | 
concourse of mourners ever assembled ata fune- | 
ral in her city. She may furnish a luminous | 
example of the fact that the sphere of woman’s | 
influence is not even now a narrow one. 
Think of the men who go from saloons and 
worse places to the polls at Rockford and else- 
where and ask if it is wise to exclude such | 
women as this, while we admit all men to | 
suffrage ? 





| 
| 


The Leavenworth Daily Argus brings for- | 
ward a new candidate for Senatorial honors in | 


the person of General William Larimer, of 


that county, as follows: | 
“The General is a good man, has devoted a | 


life-time to the cause of Republican principles, | 
and the people of Kansas couldn’t make a 
more creditable selection. He has been in 
public life for the last forty years, is well- | 
known all over the West, and helped to | 
‘build’ this country; he has a good army re- 
cord, made an excellent record for himself in 
the State Senate, and, while possessing much 
more than ordinary ability, is a man of ster- 
ling integrity. He is a man that the country 
could — without being ashamed of its 
action, aud we could ask our neighbors to sup- 
port him without feeling that they were to be 
humiliated by it. If, as many of our exchan- | 
ges assure us, the selection next Winter is to | 
be made on the basis of merit and fitness, no 
man in the State stands a better chance than | 
General Larimer.’’ 


We have known Gen. Larimer for many 


years and should rejoice to see him in the | 
Senate of the United States. Among his | 
other good qualities, he is an ardent advocate 

of Woman Suffrage. | 


The Jewish Messenger has just discovered | 


that a beautiful woman may possess a strong | 


mind and cultivated intellect, not only without | 
losing her grace, but with added charms. The | 
editor says frankly : 


Who shall say that woman is retrograding; 
that her talk is of dress and fashion, and her | 
little brain full of nonseuse and conceit ! 
These are dangerous sentiments to express, 
and one whe clings to them, in spite of argu- 
ment and protestation, should have been on 
the Long Branch boat a few days ago, when a 
young New York Jewess was heard stoutly 
discussing Mr. Greg’s ‘Enigmas of Life.’ We 
confess to have been 2n eaves-dropper for once, 
for, snugly ensconced behind a friendly beam, 
unnoticed by the fair logician, during the whole 
of the trip to New York we listened ardently to 
her conversation. Her diction was terse and 
clear ; she had an excellent command of meta- 
physical terminology ; and the thoroughness 
with which she parried her opponent’s thrusts 
and exposed his fallacies, was enjoyable in the 
extreme. A large degree of culture and an in- 
timate acquantance with questions of the day | 
in theology and morals, were evidenced by her 
remarks, which were eminently thoughtful and 
suggestive, without being too radical in senti- 
ment. / 


The President’s silver wedding was quietly 
celebrated at Long Branch on Friday, the 22d 
instant. Owing to the recent death of Mr. 
Jesse Grant, the President’s father, and to the 
present illness of Mrs. Grant’s father, no invi- 
tations, or very few, were issued, but the person- | 
al friends of the family were received with 
little ceremony. Captain Grant and Miss Julia 
Dent were married at St. Louis in 1848. The 
wedding was a brilliant one, and was attended 
by the best society of St. Louis, but the young 
couple had no very flattering prospects before 
them, and the first dozen years of their mar- 
ried life passed almost without incidents other 
than those which befall every one who has to 
earn a living. Then came the war, and we all 
know the way in which Grant won his rank as 
General, became the most famous of American 
soldiers, and has twice been chosen to the 
Presidency. It is not often that the interval 
between a wedding and its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary covers such remarkable experiences as 
have fallen to the lot of General and Mrs, 
Grant, but through them all,it is pleasant to 
know that their domestic happiness has been 
unbroken. 


- 


In her recent Outlines of Men, Women, and 
Things, Mary Clemmer Ames writes this para- 
graph, which is only too true : 

“The sister is taught whatever her tempta- 
tion may be, that she must be good ; the broth- 
er is left to believe that, however he tries, he 
can not help being bad. It is expected of him 
that he will grow to be a respectable man some | 
day, but before that event, through the law of 
his nature, he must necessarily be very wick- 
ed. The sister is taught she must preserve 
herself blameless for the future husband to | 
whose lite she is to be the crown; the brother 
is left to spend the same time in ‘sowing his 
wild oats.” ‘To his wife he is to bring no vir- 
ginity of heart, no purity of person, no record 
of a stainless past. Many aman looks into 
the eyes of the wife who trusts him as she does 
her God, into the faces of his daughters who 
believe him to be scarcely lower than the an 
gels, with a secret remorse which can not be 
measured, as memory forces in upon his 
thought what he has been—perhaps what he 
is. With what shame he is conscious that if 
they knew his secret history, he would stand 
transformed betore their eves.” i 


| saying, “And our Mother.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
CONVENTION. 


The fourth annual convention of the New 
Hampshire Woman Suffrage Association was 
held at Lancaster, on the 26th and 27th of Au- 
gust, and in poiot of numbers, enthusiasm and 
earnestness was a complete success. The 
greatest harmony prevailed, the most thorough 
interest was manifested, and the weather was 
perfect. The tirst meeting was held on the 
evening of the 26th, when the President, Mrs. 
Armenia S. White, after requesting the Rev. 
Lyman Clark to open the meeting with prayer, 
read the following excellent address: 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN.—Coming up 
among the northern hills of our State, to hold 
in this worthy town, our fourth annual meet- 
ing as*a State Organization, we gladly wel- 
come all, whether believers or disbelievers in 
the question of Woman Suffrage, which we 
meet to consider. Our former meetings hav- 
ing been held at the Capital, where constitu- 
tious with associations aud plans of work of- 
ten begin. 

Leaving the center of our labors, we come 
first to present this “New Gospel” of Equality | 
and Justice, of Purity and Love, of Morals and | 
Religion, to this goodly heritage of our State; | 
where men and women have been raised, 
true and firm as the granite of your grand 
and stately hills, yet with tender and feeling | 
hearts. And if reason and conscience are con- | 
vinced of a truth or a duty, their souls are as | 
receptive, and as rich in spiritual harvests, as | 
are your beautiful uplands and green valieys 
in — fruit and waving grain. 

The prime mover, in firet bringing together | 
our small force of men and women iu this 
State who were equal suffragists, dates his 
earliest recollections from this pleasant town, 
to which he always turns with a loyal pride. 
Born and reare@ by a saintly mother, who has 
surviving her here many friends who knew | 
and loved her, he will ever cherish her mem- | 
ory, as the swimming eyes with glistening 
tears, showing the mother in the son, ofien 
express, when mention is made of her many 
sweet virtues. It seemed natural that after 
having these meetings in his adopted city, he 
should make the request for one in his native 
town. Weread of One “who came to his own, 
and his own received him not.” I trust such 
things do not occur in modern times, as there | 
is ne indication of it here. 

I have called this a ‘‘New Gospel.” But it 
is only new in its application to the removal 
of wrong aud oppression in society; in the 
methods and appliances of its principles to the | 
growth of our Republic. The trath and spirit 
of this ductrine, are as old as the foundations 
of the earth, when male and female entered | 
into the component parts of every realm of | 
nature, from the lowest forms of vegetation to — 
the highest work of the wise Author of the 
universe. Nature, Revelation, and Common- 
sense teach us, of the combined elements of 
father and mother in the great architect of our 
common humanity. I never see hands lifted, 
and lips move to utter words of prayer, saying 
“Our Father,’ without silently in my heart | 
And though the 
Divine Exemplar used the language of his 
time, and considered the prejudices of his peo- 





| ple, yet his beloved disciple informs us, that 
| he first acknowledged his true character and 


mission,toa woman. The woman of Samaria, 
according to the record, heard him without 
accusation, and sought her people, telling 
them the sublime truths he had given her, 


| and confidently asked ‘‘Is not this the Christ?” 


And when the woman who had committed 
a most heinous offense against society, was 
condemned by men who were obliged to con- | 
fess themselves guilty of the same sins and 
misdemeanors, he showed his faith and con- 


| fidence in Woman, when he said, as her accus 


ers all retreated, “Neither do | condemn thee, 
go aad sin no more.’ He also expressed his | 
thought and love for his mother, even when 
suffering on the cross, And the women 
proved their appreciation of his true and 
faithful interest in their welfare, when they 
were seen “last at the cross, and first at the 
sepulcher.” 

As we are here to discuss the merits ofa 
somewhat unpopular movement, some ef our , 


! voters and authorities may ask, “But what 


are the wrongs you want remedied? what op- 
pressious do you wish taken away? whatevils 
would you like removed? Is not this 
country the most tolerant and free, the most 
enlightened and best educated among its 
masses, with the best Christian civilization of 
any country in the world? With slavery 


_ abolished, with the vote in every man’s band, 


with homes forthe poor and stricken, for the 


| ignorant aud suttering of every land?” 


My friends, if thisis true,do you not see 
what a weight of responsibility and obligation 
it all brings upon yuu, in consequence, as & 
nation? If then you have digged so deep, 
and laid such broad foundations, and built 
thereon, such aroomy, homelike, hospitable 
mansion with what care should it be guarded 
aud looked after! How ample should be all 
its appointments! It should provide every 
sanitary means for removing all extraneous 
substances that may sap the principles of its 
Government; and all accumulations of filth, 


| arising from false and selfish ambition, or low 


and debasing bribes, which corrupt the State 
and threaten to destroy the moral coUrage 
and power of its many officials. These things 
are a source of anxiety and apprehension to 
every honest, upright person. Ob! my friends, 
the defalcations, the false oaths, the licen- 
tiousness, the drunkenness that have polluted 
and defiled this noble structure, are a con- 
stant mortification and sorrow, to every faith 
ful, devoted wife, And true, loving mother. 
And the retributions that come of the viola- 


| tion of laws, framed by a just and merciful 


God, are as sure to follow with nations, as 
wit" individuals. 

Would you seek a remedy to help you puri- 
fy and adorn this beautiful edifice, to help you 
probe the corruption, and heal this filthy sore 
upon the body politic? Where are all the 
lint-serapers, the stocking-knitters, the shirt 
makers, the rollers of bandages, who, with 
hurried steps and swift hands gladly suatched 
the time from accumulated cares to render 
this and much more home aid to their friends 
and loved ones during ourlate war? Ab! and 
those who went down into hospital and tent, 
and, after the battle subsiled, even upon the 
field of carnage and death, feeling for life, and , 
administering restoratives. Walking the long | 


hospital wards to watch the wounded, sick and 
dying, 80 tha , through their quick intuitions, 
with soft hands and tender words they might 
mitigate the sufferings, relieve the dying, and 
write letters of consolation, giving the last 
Laltlowed words that fell from the lips of the 
expiring soldier, tc his wife, mother, sister, or | 
loved and cherished friend. 

My brothers, in your political wards, where 
a different school of practice, of nursing and 
manipulation is administered, demoralizing all 
who yield to its fascinations, do you not need 





this same fidelity to conscience and duty, to 
virtue, temperance and peace, to morals and 
religion, added to your stock? That fidelity | 
you confess is weak now, in some localities. 
But if you keep the bands tied, and the minds 
cramped, of one-half the inmates of this great 
household, and that half the one which you pro- | 
fess to believe is in possession of these last | 
named virtues to a large degree, you not only | 
wrong that half of the household, and violate | 
the democratic Republican principles on which 
this government was based, but you debar 
yourselves from the direct influence and co-op- 
eration in the state, of those you prize so | 
mucb in the home and church. Is the state 
so isolated in its interests, so out of the pale of 
the universe, as not to need a mother? Only 
afather? Why do you choose to live in. this 
half-orphaned state, and accept the laws and | 
conditions of government from one side of the 
house? And even that, often, with brains 
crazed, made fiendish or half idiotic by the | 
use of intoxicating drinks. By living thus, | 
you cheat yourselves of a mother’s counsel, of | 
her quick eye to detect the foe that would 
enter the precinct of her home, of her provi- 
dent care and watchfulness to keep it free 
from delusive arts and secret machinations | 
which would rob it of its virtue and chastity, 
aud would open the doors to licentiousness 
and debasing scenes, which have already 
secured legal! protection in some of our large 
cities, and is knocking at the gates of others. 
Oh! ask the mothers to come and help you | 
make this home clean and pure, for the com- 
fort and safety of this numerous family. 

And my sisters, you who refuse to investi- | 
gate, or listen to the calls of your many friends 
in this cause, are you not verily guilty of neg- | 
lecting your duty, as mothers of humanity? Of 
forgetting your allegiance to God for the sweet 
name of Mother, Wife and Sister, when you re- | 
fuse to ask, yea and demand the privilege | 
growing out of these sacred relations, with 
your inherent right of helping to advise and 
govern, this great house of State; of looking 


} 


| after its servants and of seeing that they do 


not allow sesspools of corruption or dark and 
loathsome recesses of vice, the abodes of deg- | 
radation and obscenity, to stand by the way 
where your inexperienced and unwary chil- 
dren must pass, who will, perchance, stumble 
and fall therein, as they journey on in life, to | 
take the places of those gove before. 

Do not presume to ignore, or attempt care- 
lessly to pass by, this question of equal oppor- | 
tunity and privilege and mutual responsibili- 
ty, which naturally grows out of the develop- 
ment of nations and the progress of govern- 
ments. For if “where there is little given, 
there is little required,” so also where there is | 
much given there is much required. And He | 
who has given us the best heritage in the | 
world, and who judges righteously, will hold 
us accountable for any neglect or refusal to 
meet our obligation by pleading ignorance or 
inability. 

But if we would all understand the status 
of this reform, and know the measure of its 
growth, and the favor with which it is receiv- 
ed in our own Grauite State, let us look at 
some of the proceedings in our two last Legis- 
latures, as indirectly connected with it. } 

A little more than a year since, some worthy, 


| intelligent men and women who were much 


interested in education, circulated through the 
State, for signatures, a petition asking the Leg- 
islature to pass a bill, or make a law, by which 
women could serve on school committees and 
vote in school meetings, on all questions con- 
nected with the schools, the same as men. 

The petition was circulated as widely as 
time and means would permit, and duly sent 
in to that honorable body at the State House. 
It was read and referred to the Committee on 
Education. A hearing was granted, at which 
time, Mrs. Livermore, with her great reasouing 
power and unrivaled eloquence, and Miss 
Eastman with her scholarly accomplishments 
and experience as a teacher, came befure this 
Committee to advocate and plead for such a 
law. Many were sanguine in the hope that it 
would be obtained. Judge of their surprise, 
when they were informed by the vote of these 
law-makers, that women might occupy posi- 
tions on the school boards, as they had time 
and would be ready workers in such places, 
but were incompetent to judge intelligently 
enough in these matters to be allowed a vote 

Thus, you see, no harm would come to “‘the 
powers that be,” so long as men controlled 
and held the authority. This was the decision 
of June, 1872. 

Only obtaining half the law desired, and 
that crippled, helpless and inefticient, without 


| its other half, the petition was renewed last 


June at the session of 1875. At this session a 
special committee was appointed, the bill 
passed its several readings, the same counsel 
was secured as before with the addition of tal- 
ented lawyers from both political parties who 
presented an unanswerable argument. The 
chairman was thoroughly committed to the 
passage of the law, and faithfully did his duty. 
He reported from bis committee a unayimous 
verdict in its faver. At this time the House 
seemed apparently a majority for the bill. 
But, for some reason, the discussion and 
vote by the members was put oif for a week. 
In the meaatime lobby members and others, 
had the ear of too many weak-kneed and 
back boneless voters; and so again it was de- 
feated. We were virtually told, that though 
women may carry for a definite period the 
embryo man, and suffer the pains of death, 
that he may live though she may give the 
nourishment of life to his babyhood; watch 
and protect his infantile steps; teach him the 
first rudiments of his life; give him lessons of 
moral responsibility; show her care and pro 
vision for him in his every need, and in her 
devotion to religious principle may demon- 
strate to him the undying love of the great 
Father and Mother of us all, from whence 
hers emiuates; vet the moment she steps from 
the nursery to the school room, she is consi: 
ered incapable of expressing her choice by a 
vote for his teacher, or of judging of the sant 
tary conditions of the schoolhouse sufficiently 
to be counted when some change is desired, 
which may, be for the benetit of her children 


Neither after the close relation she has sus- 
tained to her children all these years, is she 
deemed competent to understand the mental 
or physical ability of her children to endure 
for certain hours, ur to pursue certain branch- 
es of study. But the young and inexperien- 
ced lad who has seen twenty-one years, who 


| supports a meerschanm and swings a delicate 


cane, or the bachelor who may never have 
had association with children enough to under- 
stand their peculiar needs, and the father 
who has heretofore trusted so much to the 
mother, have suddenly become qualified for 
every emergency, and decide important ques- 
tions. They often counteract all the pains- 
taking of the mother for the health of her 
children, and the holy precepts and principles 
she has tried to instill into their young minds, 

Gentlemen, it would bé impossible for you 
to understand the humiliation and mortifica- 
tion, the sense of degradation, and debase- 
ment, cast upon Woman, when that vote was 


| declared,which I felt as I left that State House, 
_ nor the chagrin and utter contempt I feel for 


such selfishness, conceit and egotism. 

All honor to those eighty members who voted 
for the bill. Their names are registered and fil- 
ed away as a memorial that shall give pleasure 
and satisfaction to refer to. So also are the 
names of the opponents registered, with kin- 
dred spirits; which list at some future time 
may cause regret and shameto their authors. 

“Bat the end is not yet.” For with a cour- 
age and persistency that never gives up ina 
good cause, and a faith born of Heaven, we 
have enlisted for life. 

In closing, let me say for the Executive 
Committee, that there is little to report; that, 
our means being limited, and friends few who 
identify themselves with this movement in our 
State, but little has been done the past year, 
directly, by our Association. Nevertheless the 
cause has besn urged through social inter- 
course, in conversations, by the distribution of 
tracts and papers, and, more perhaps than all, 
by the popular lyceum lecturers. For, as every 
one knows, those men and women lecturers 
who are most sought, who draw the largest 
audiences, thus paying for the course which 


| otherwise would be left in debt are almost in- 


variably advocates of Woman Suffrage, and do 
not fail to spice their speeches with a little of 
this wholesome truth. 

The organizations formed by women for 
charity, and for moral and religious improve- 
ments are also a gradual edification. For when, 
in a desire to improve and benefit society in 
some special and positive way, they find them- 
selves thwarte!, they are reminded of their 
limitations. These show the necessity for the 
ballot in many instances, where nothing else 
Would convince. 

I confess, when some of our political parties 
have put planks in their platforms, and passed 
resolutions at their Conventions in behalf of 
our righ*s, we have taken them at their word, 
only to learn the old, old story, that parties 
are not to be trusted, unless the great princi- 
ples cf human brotherhood underlies all their 


(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 8.) 








BUSINESS NOTICES. - 

Davis's Vegetable Pain-Killer, after a 
thorough trial by innumerable living witnesses, has 
proved itself to be the medicine of the age. Although 
there have beea many medical preparations brought 
before the public since the first introduction of Perry 
Davis’ Vegetable Pain-Killer, and large amounts ex- 
pended in their introduction, the Pain-Killer has con- 
tinued to steadily advance in the estimation of the 
world, as the best family medicine ever introduced. 


Dean’s let your children spenl money for trash, 
but let them get a game of Avilude. If the picture 
and descriptions comprising this game were in book 
form they would cost many times the price of the 
game. Sent post-paid on receipt of seventy-tive 
cents, by West & Lee, Worcester, Mass. 

“Must have a large sale, and deserves it, too.” — 
Harper's Weekly S—2t 


Censumers of silk find upon investigation that 
the Eureka 50 and 100 yds. spools are the best and 
most economical tu use. 37 


Auy Lady ia the Land to whom partial nature 
has denied the rose-aad-lily charm which she bestows 
on the faces of her favorites, will iad in “Laird’s 
Bloom of Youth,”’ the means of promptly and perma- 
nently supplying the deficieucy. No natural complex 
ion can surpass in purity and richness the exteraal 
beauty kindled in pale and sallow cheeks by this mar- 
velous fluid. Time seems to make nv impressioa on 
the loveliness it imparts, and ne trace of artificiality 
can be traced Dy the Keemest observer ig the effect it 
produces. lt has been analyzed and pronvunced 
harmless by the chemist of the Board of Health 
Sold by all druggists. 


Brenuchitis. This isan irritation or inflammation 
of the bronchial tubes which carry the alr we breathe 
into the lungs. It arises from cold settled im the 
throat, from Catarrh extending to these parts, from 
scrofulous affections, and from severe use of the 
voice. The irritation trom this latter cause com- 
mences in the larynx and glottis, which are the or- 
gaus of the voice, and, extendiug dowawerd, pre- 
duces hoarseness, coughing aud spitting Mucous D at- 
ter, sometimes mixed with dDleod. It is chivily dan- 
gerous from its tendency to spread intuy the lugs, 
and terminate ta consumption. It is in the cure of 
severe and obstimate cases of this disease that Dr. 
Pieree’s Gukdea Medical Discovery has achieved ua- 
paralleled success, and worthy of the loudest praise 
from all who have used it It is seld Dy all respecta- 


, dle Druggists. ow 


lu « Memeant : : without detaining the mer 
chant from his busiuess; the man of fashiva from 
his enjoyments; the matrun frum her household du 
ties, Ceristadere’s Excelsior Dye, ie coeder- 
Jel chemical comnterfest of Natu BES COLORING FLU- 
LD DABKENS THS GREYEST Halls, or rephices the red 
or sandy tinge which detracts so much trum persomal 
comeliuess, with a brilliant Dlack or browu. The 
hues it imparts are Past CoLoss, aud uever cDange or 
mottle after exposure to the ait. Iu the mapidity 
unifurmity and certaiuty of its eperstion, Us dye 


stamls alome. Sold everywhere. 2 


Ne household should permit a night to pass with- 
out providing theuselves with that iuestimade Doou 
of sclenee to sudferiag humaaity, Plagg’s lastame 
Relie@® lt curesall pale. Uiissate aundsare. Kis 
@ standard remedy of the Dighes! grade, Kuown and 
valued by thousands whe have suffered, and Dy We 
medical faculty. All of the agomizing su@oriugs ou 
high fever, cholera, dyseatery. or rheumatinan, or dip- 
theria, to headache, cuts. soalis, spraius or Dresies, 
ate retioved at ouce Dy Flggs’s great remedy | 
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Little fresh violets 
Born in the wildwood, 
Sweetly illustrating 
Innocent childhood! 
Shy as an antelope, 
Brown as a berry, 
Free as the mountain air, 
Romping and merry! 
Blue eyes and hazel eyes 
Peep from the hedges, 
Shaded by sun-bonnets 
Frayed at the edges! 
Up in the apple trees, 
Heedless of danger, 
Manhood in embryo 
Stares at the stranger. 
Out in the hilly patch, 
Seeking for berries ; 
Under the orchard tree, 
Feasting on cherries ; 
Tramping the clover-blossoms 
Down ’mong the grasses ; 
No voice to hinder them, 
Dear lads and lasses! 
Dear little innocents, 
Born in the wildwood ; 
Oh thatall little ones 
Had such a childhood! 
God’s blue spread over them, 
God’s green beneath them : 
No sweeter heritage 
Could we bequeath them! 
—Rural New Yorker. 


—-—<--e - — - 
AT REST. 
BY EMMA EGGLESON, 


The moonlight flings its silver veil 

In wavering shadows soft and pale, 

Across a lake whose forehead low 

Is crowned with lilies white as snow; 

And shining through the leafy trees 

Whose pulses throb to every breeze, 

It moves the fragrance, pure and sweet, 

That hovers round this wild retreat. 

The long rank grass creeps o’er the earth, 

Where rose trees, springing into birth, 

Climb upward and in clusters wave 

Beside the headstone of a grave. 

The polished marble bears no name, 

No date is sculptured on its frame, 

But where the rose-buds grace its breast, 

Are carved these simple words, “At rest.” 

I stand before the narrow mound 

With pale sweet hare-bells blooming round, 

And in my heart sad visions rise, 

Of one who now beneath it lies. 

I see each storm that racked the soul, 

So weakly striving for the goal, 

Till when its strength was sorely pressed, 

Death came at last with peaceful rest. 

Atrest! oh, when my life is done 

And fades away its fitful sun; 

When joys and pains alike have fled, 

And I am mourned on earth as dead, 

Who then will make my lowly grave 

Where perfumed roses geutly wave, 

And write upon my Yombstone’s breast 

Oaly these simple words—*‘at rest.” 
—Waverly Magazine. 


SEALED ORDERS, — 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 











I suppose there are fulks that see the reasons 
of things. But I was uever one of them. 
Made so, perhaps. Made to take life out in 
that way. Butldon’tknow. It isn’t easy to 
say. Nor it hasn't been easy to take; not 
very. 

In a measure I don’t mind talking to you, 
Tom Brown. It’s with numaus as it is with 
other cattle out in these here great solitudes— 
they herd together close for company. It 
seems such a lonesome thing to live. Don’t 
it ever strike you, Tom, as a lonesome thing 
to be alive? Since we've took to this digout 
I’ve felt it particularly keen, It’s this ugly 
cough that’s catched me, in part, maybe. 

I feel sick most all the time. A man’s apt 
to be lone like when he’s sickly. I’ve been 
weil off, too, comparatively, since you and I 
have messed together. I’m free to say I'd 
like you better if your language wasn’t rough, 
odd times, as I’ve often told you. I suppose 
your heart’s got a rough side to’t, or the 
words woulda’t roughen out o’t; but ye’ve 
never turned it onto me, if there is. I don’t 
like roughness—like 4 woman, maybe. That 
set I got into up to Downer’s shaft called me 
the old woman sometimes. I didn’t stay at 
Downer’s a great while. I hadn’t any luck 
there. The only stone I sighted was too hard 
for me to crack. I sold it to Jeb Pekins for 
ten dollars on his note of hand. 

I spoke to you, didn’t I, about the reasons 
of things aud the difference in folks? Now I 
began to the very beginning the way I’ve 
kept up since. The very borning of me was 
unexpected and undesired. I was the young- 
est of seven, born onto a three-acre farm and 
a Connecticut stock? You know the Con- 
necticut stock? Slow, and full of meditations 
before they do a thing; when the crop fails, 
sit round the tobacco barns and talk it over; 
sit up straight in meetin’; have a serious man- 
ner, like revivals, on the price of corn and 
school-books; not a spry stock; sleepy, I 
think, like the great river-flats, and as hard to 
cultivate. The seventh child comes hard in 
Connecticut. Icome hard, very. Five years 
between me and Abi’thar, the next boy. I 
wasn’t expected nor looked for, and there’d 
been a drought and the season was dull in 
every particular. I’ve heard tell how my 
mother cried, and father said, says he: 

“I ve educated four” (there were six, but 
two were girls)—“l’ve educated four, and this 
one must rough it best he can.” 


“I can’t afford him,’’ says father, shaking 
his head at the cradle (I’ve heard tell). “He 
must shift for himself, poor creetur’! I never 
thought it possible,” says father, “that I could 
have another boy.” 5 

I was christened Finis. 
and means “the end.” Father got it of 
Abi’thar and took a notion toit. Abi’thar was 
put to his book quite young, and he studied 
all the foreign tongues. I used to cry some- 
times nights to think I'd got it. I didn’t 
know any other boy with such aname. But 
I’ve got used toitnow. The boys took a shine | 
to it out here. Peterson asked me if it was 
French or Hebrew. } 

I'm not an imagining man, Tom Brown, | 
nor given to notions and fancies and imagina- | 
tions, I don’t think; but that took hold of me 
from the very start, somehow or nother, that | 
I wasn’t expected, and wasn’t wanted nor de- 
sired to be at all. I used to think about it | 
when I was a youngster a sight. I hadn’t no | 
chance to forget it. Mother, she made me 
remember it; if it wasn’t for anything else, for | 
the way she sat and cried in patching up my 


It’s a foreign word, 





| **They' can’t afford to keep you at your book.” 


little close. None of the other boys’ were 
ever patched up so much. Father used to 
talk a sight to me about how much I cost, and 
that he was poor, and that I must earn my 
own way, youngand early. The boysand the 
girls, they made me. feel it in a sight of curi- 
ous ways;I think I was a sort of willing little, 
cheersome chap; but I used to wonder how 
these boys and girls could findso many chores 
and arrants to be done. Children take a trick 
of things up from their elders mighty fast. 


dreadful saving folks they were. And when 
Connecticut folks set out to save it’s a savin’ 
sight, I tell you, Tom. Sometimes I had a 
wonder how they ever could have done it if it 
hadn’t been for me. If father wanted to save 
seventy-five cents on a man’s hire, he put me 


caows. I drove a plow before I was up to that 
little lad of Peterson’s shoulders, that he 
| brought down here last Christmas—maybe 
you remember. A likely little lad. I was 
glad to know Peterson schooled him a little. 
I was glad to see him on a Christmas time. 
But when I patted his head he shied off. 
Children don’t take to me. Maybe I don’t 
understand their ways. I lived so different 


chap brought up just as I was very often. 





| generally did (most Connecticut women folks 
| are tuckered out)—if mother felt a little peak- 
' ed, she had me in to do the housework. She 
| learned me to sweep, and putter round, and 


The most I remember of our folks is what | 





at it—mowing, berrying, weeding, tending | 


when I was a little child. I don’t see a little | told me she was dead. 


Ic was just so with all of ’em; don’t you | buryin’-ground. I was very lonesome after 
see? If mother felt tuckered out, and she | Susan died. 


| 
| 


For I loved my book. I don’t think I ever 
was so comfortable in my mind as I was when 
I was at my book those two months. I'd 
well nigh forgotten that I was the last of 
seven, and couldn’t be wanted nor desired nor 
afforded, till Susan spoke. 

Says Susan: “No. Never again.” And I} 
saw two tears roll out of Susan’s eyes. So. 
when I saw the tears, I says: 

“Well, never mind, Susan.” ForIcouldn’t 
bear to make her cry forme. I hadn’t ever 
seen anybody cry for me before—only motber, 
when she mended up my little close, far back | 
as I could remember. So I said: 

“Never mind, Susan,” and sat up straight, 
as if I didn’t and I shouldn’t mind. 

“You're to be put to work,” says Susan. 





SaysI: “Susan, do I cost a great deal ?”’ 

Says Susan, afteraminute: ‘I don’t know, 
my dear.” 

Then says I: “Susan,do I cost so much 
more than the other boys?” 

But Susan only said she didn’t know and 
cried a little more. Then says I, once more: 
“Susan, do you think if father’d set as much 
by me as he does by the other boys that I’d 
have cost him so much more ?”’ 

But Susan says: ‘‘My dear! my dear! I 
don’t know anything about it!” 

Then says I (I remember plain enough, I 
says: “Nobody sets as much by me as they 
do by the other boys, Susan.” 

I had a kind of drawling, slow way of talk- 
ing when I was a little chap, not unlike my 
manners now. I can hear myself just how I 
brought it out. 

“IT set more by you,” says Susan, “than Ido 
by all the boys.” 

And we never says anything more about it 
or about an education from that day. AndI 
was put to work the next week come a Mon- 
day morning. I wasten yearsold. I’ve often 
thought of it how Susan said she set so much 
by me. Susan was the only living creetur’ 
that ever set by me to that extent. And she 
died next June. She had the gallopin’ con- 
sumption and died in twenty days. They for- 
got to call me in when she was dying, for I 
was out drawing waterfor the caows. All the 
other boys were there. It was at sunset of a 
June day. When I come in to wash up and 
go up and see her, Abi’thar come down and 


They buried her over to the first church 





Then I had apuppy. I think it was after 
Susan died that I had that puppy. It was a | 
measly little black-and-tan puppy, that had 
her leg run over by a hay-cart. I took it and | 


| wash the dishes, like a girl. That’s how I | nursed it up. I named her Susan. But I | 
| came to know when you put too much salera- | 


| tus in your johnny-cake, and my flapjack re- 
| ceipt I got from her, sitting on a stool and 
| turning of ’em over, and trying not to let the 
tears fall in—for I'd picked up a little old pic- 
ture-book of Abi’thar’s, that I’d set my heart 
on trying to make the pictures out. I was 


flapjacks. 


to save anything out of me. ‘That was the 
second one—Susan. Susan come next to 
Abi’thar. She was six years older than me. 
She had a soft way with her, had Susan; 
lightish eyes and hair like Peterson’s little 
| lad. She used to come into my loft. 1 siept 
in the loft. She come up nights and tucked 
me up. Seems to me she used to kiss me. 
There didn’t a great many folks kiss me. It 
was Susan that learned me to say my prayers. 
One day, I know, says she to me: 

“Finis, would you like to go to school ?” 

For I’d never been. I said I was afraid 
they couldn’t afford to send me to school. 
The school-books cost so much, and who 
would turn the flapjacks? But Susan said it 
was time I went, and said she’d turn the flap- 
jacks. She said I was to go some time or 
other, aud that it was quite high time. So, 
when the Winter term set in and work was 
dull, she says one day, again: 

“Finis, you’re to go to school to-morrow.” 

I said she was very kind, and I wanted to 
kiss her; but I didn’t like to ask. But she 
kissed me twice; she didn’t wait for me to 
ask, We were sitting out on the chopping- 
block, behind the hickory woodpile. 
little pile, but tough; it had taken me a great 
while to finish that pile. Susan used to come 


with a hot one, and lay it on the block and 


two months. 

Eh? Yes, that wasall. I never went to 
school only those two months. The other 
boys? I told you the other boys all went. 


saw it in a newspaper the other day, and that 
it had sold three thousand copies. I’d like to 


but I don’t look to get it. I sent a dollar bil! 


says she: 


after this.” 
I says: ‘‘Not any more at all ?” 





It was a | 


Thére was one of the girls that never tried | and father said she eat too much and he 





| and so hopeless in any other way I know of, 


called her Sue, for I wasn’t sure if it was 
proper. I never called her so when folks were | 
round. I set a sight by that puppy; took her | 
up to sleep foot of my bed nights. She was | 
civil enough to the other boys, but she set the | 
world by me; followed me round my work; | 
-vouldn’t eat out of nobody else’s hands, that | 


She was a large dog for a black and tan; 
couldn’t afford to keep her. So he had her 
killed. 

Then there was a little chapI knew at 
school I took a fancy to. His name was Reu- 
ben Ross. He was old Dr. Ross’s boy. He 
was a lively little chap, with black eyes anda 
busy way. [liked him. But his father could 
afford to have him; so he went to school, and 
through the high and after that to another 
school. So he kind of grew away, and got 
ashamed of me, I guess. I never liked anoth- 
er little chap so well. 

Did ye ever chance to see a ship’s crew 
weighing anchor under sealed orders? No? 
Well, I never did but once. It’s a curious 
sight and it gives a mana curious feeling. He 
isn’t likely to feel so helpless and so ignorant 


nor so Sown-hearted either. I never saw the | 
sight but once. The feelings it give me stuck 
like plaster after it. I don’t know as I’ve got 
over ’em yet. I saw my brother Abi’thar set 
off in that way once. Didn’t know where he | 
was going. Didn’t none of us know. It'sa 

long story. His young wife stood by on the | 
wharf. I had to take her home after the boat | 
hove out of sight. My brother Abi’thar mar- | 





| ried a beautiful wife. | 


out sometimes when they were baking cookies, | 


run. Sothen I went to school, and I staid | 


Did I mention a little girl that our folks took | 
into the house after Susan died? For they | 
set a store by Susan. She didn’t cost a great | 
deal. And she bad such pretty ways. They | 


| were very lonesome, and they took this little | 


girl. 
They took her to help about the house at | 
first. She wasa sort of cousin—vold Cousin 


They didn’t try to save out of the other boys. | Dorothy’s daughter’s daughter, and Cousin | 
One of my brothers has written a book. I | Dorothy couldn’t do for lier, for she was par- | 


alicious and the child’s parents both were 
dead. So our folks took her as a sort of char- 


see the book. I sent for it to the Crossings, | ity and to help save about the house-work, 


and for being lonesome, as I said. For my | 


by Pekins, when he was here, to get it with. | other sister, she’d married by that time, and | 
So I went to school two months. When my | set up housekeeping over at East Abington. 
time was up, Susan says to me, one night, Her husband was a tinsmith, and mother 


| hadn’t anybody to help about the house; for | 


' jing notion to that little girl. 


“You're not to go to school again, Finis, | they put me to farm-work then continual. | 


But when they’d got her they took a surpris- 
Her name was ! 


Carle. But Cousin Dorothy called her Char- 
lotte always. 

I’ve got a picture somewheres of that little 
girl. She went over to the dagerrotype saloon 
with Abi’thar and me, one Saturday afternoon, 
and had her likenesstaken. Abi’thar paid for 
the likeness. Father paid him for bis work 
vacations round the place. Abi’thar always 
had a little money. Father didn’t give me 
any time, not a half day o’t. I was twenty- 
one before I-had my time. But when Abi’ thar 
went to sea he left the likeness. So I got it. 
I'd show it to you, Tom Brown, if your lan- 
guage wasn’t sometimes rough. 

It’s a singular thing to me the way a man’s 
heart will grow around a little girl. Carle 
was very good tome. She was a merry cree- 
tur’, always laughin’ out about the ‘house. 
She turned her head on one side this way, 
saucy, like a robin’s. I've seen that little 
creetur’ go and perch upon the arm of father’s 
chair, no more afraid than I be of you this 
very minute. I’ve stood in the back door 
peeping in and seen her time again, I never 
dared to touch my father’s chair. If him and 
I were in Heaven together this living day, and 
God A’mighty bade me, I don’t think I'd darst 
to touch my father’s chair. Couldn’t get over 
the feeling, you know. When he lay a-dying, 
I'd rather the doctor’d touch him. But Carle 
didn’t mind. Carle never minded anybody. 

As nigh as Ican remember, I was seventeen 
years old, when one night I came upon two 
folks sitting together behind the currant 
bushes, as I was driving home the caows. I 
came on them sudden, and Carle was one. 
Carle was sixteen then, a year younger than 
me. It was before she had begun to pale 
down and her cheeks wereround. My brother 
Abi’thar was the other. Abi’thar had his 
arm around her. He was dressed up in his 
college close and his wristbands were clean. 
They were picking the currants together. 
The color of the currants and the color of 
Carle’s cheeks was much of a piece. They 
didn’t hear me nor see me. I was in my 
working close. I was dirty and grimy and 
had the caows to watch; so I turned off and 
went round behind the chicken-house. I 
didn’t speak to them at all. But when the 
chores were done I washed up and went off 
into the cranberry patch, and set there alone. 
I think I must have set there half the night. 
I’m a slow-thinking person, maybe; just as I 
am slow of speech. It took me half the night 
to think out the thoughts that came to me in 
the cranberry patch. It wasa starlight night. 

It seems to me, Tom Brown, that there’s 
something dreadful in it when a man finds out 
that he’d like to take a particular woman to 
be his wife. I’ve often wondered if it’s the 
same thing to a woman when she likes a man 
—only that it’s a disrespectful sort of thing, 
to my mind, to speculate on the ways of wo- 
men folks. ‘To be sure, I was only seventeen 
years old; but I never was like other boys. 
Everything come so dear and high in my time. 
I remember thinking in the cranberry pasture 
that Carle come just as dear as all things else 


eight years old, and I’d never been to school, | Puppy wouldn’t, if she were half starved. | tome. And yet she always liked me, in her 
when she took the notion to have me turn the She went hungry, too, sometimes. 


saucy way. I’ve often plagued myself with 
wondering, if ’'d worn college close and clean 
wristbands, like Abi’thar’s, how it would have 
been. Girls mind such things. I was an 
awkward, gawky lad, and always round the 
barn. 

Not long after I went up to father on a Sun- 
day night, and asked him would he give me 
my time a half of every year. I had got God 
knows what notions! in my head, Tom Brown. 
{ would have schooled, and earned, and fought 
for her like aman. I was such a big fellow, 
and Abi’thar was a measly, spare-ribbed chap. 
If I could have fought him on hoeing and 
epading, or on the number of swathes cut on 
a July day, or on breaking an ugly colt, or on 
splitting knotty hickory, or any downright 
thing, I’d have won her once and a dozen 
times again. But this book-learning, Tom! 
It’s what you can’t explain nor get hold of. 
Why, it sets one man up above another 8o 
and gives him such a start—as wide as ever 


| Heaven started off from Heli. 


So, when I says again: ‘Fatier, I’d like to 
go to school. I've got a particular reason for 
watting to go to schoo] again,” and he says: 
“And I've got aparticular reason for wanting 
you at home. Have you locked the barn- 
doors up to-night?” that way, short, and no 
more to be said about it, I give itup and I give 
up beat. © 

It was four years till I was twenty-one. It 
would have been a long time for a little girl to 
wait for a fellow that had never been to dis- 
trict but two months in his life. 


So Carle married Abi’thar. She married 


| him on the twentieth day of August, the year 


she was eighteen. it was the year Abi'thar 
come from college, to take aschool to teach at 
the West Parish, It seemed to me Abi’thar 
never had such a sickly, spindling louk as he 
did when they stood up to be married in our 
front parlor. I could have knocked him down 
with the tag of my shoestring. And they paid 
six hundred dollars a year to that make-up of 
aman for teachin’ school, Father give me 


fifty cents to make myself fine for the wed- 


ding. I got a new cravat and a shirt-pin, and 
had five cents left. I gave a jerk while the 
minister was praying, and the coppers rattled 
in my pocket. L looked at Carle, She stood 
up very shy, clinging to Abi’thar’s lean arm. 


| 








I thought of a little robin in acage. I thought 
of a little flower planted in a strange country, 
I thought of a little star I'd seen shooting, 
away over my head the night I set in the 
cranberry patch. I thought of a medley of 
strange things. Them pennies rattled and 
rolled in my pocket like mad. But I kept my 
eye on her. I says to myself: ‘You're like 
everything else. You cost too much for me.” 

And so I got through that. It always seems 
tome the most peculiar place to pray at— 
weddings. 

I said much the same to her afterward, 
The other boys kissed her, being brothers. 
Hey? No,sir. I did not kiss her. She was 
my brother’s wife; not mihe. I never kissed 
her in all my life. i 

But I says to her what I says to myself, low, 
under breath: “You cost too much for me, 
Carle, Everything always has.” And I 
blessed her, and never looked to see if she un- 
derstood the meaning of my words. But I 
blessed her, Tom. I’ve always blessed her. 
And I'll bless her till I die; and, if so be that 
I get to a place where blessings thrive, I’ll 
bless her till she’d die for joy if another bless- 
ing touched her life. 

I'll not talk any more to-night, Tom Brown. 
I'm very much troubled with this cough and 
my breath comes a mite hard. What? Aye, 
yes, if you like. The rest another time. You’ve 


sat very gentle, like a woman, while I’ve talked. 


I don’t know what there is about being sick- 
ly that sets a man to chattering and comptain- 
ing like a whip-poor-will. Perhaps that’s the 
way that women come to be such talkers. 
She never talked overmuch, if I remember. 
But she wasn’t sickly then. 

I'd gotso far as the wedding last night— 
Carle’s wedding. Her first wedding, you un- 
derstand. She and Abi'thar settled down at 
home. They hadthefrontroom. They didn’t 
go away—only a trip one Monday to the coun- 
ty fair.” 

I'd have given my soul those days if I could 
have got off the place. But I wasn’t twenty- 
one, and father never let me go anywhere 
without permission. SoIstaid along. But I 
wandered out of evenings, and took to low 
company and a groggery there was back in the 
pasture-road behind our house. So father 
found me drunk one night on the hickory 
woodpile. He’d never had a boy drunk be- 
fore. There was Abi’thar and Jim and Haz- 
row. Jim wasa church member and a justice 
of the peace—studied law. Hazrow was a par- 
son. No, Hazrow died. That wasit. I most 
forget. He would have beena parson if he 
hadn’t died. It was Jim that wrote the book. 
So, when father found me on the woodpile he 
sent me off to the button factory. But he took 
my wages till I was twenty-one. 

It was when I was at the button factory that 
they sent for me to come and see Abi’thar off. 
He was broken down with teaching and meas- 
lier than ever. The doctor (the old doctor, 
not the young one) sent him on a voyage. 
That was the voyage I spoke to youabout. It 
was a government vessel, bound on government 
business, Abi’thar, hed studied navigation 
out of books; but it’s my opinion he knew no 
more about it than you may say you know of 
heaven out of Revelations. But they got him 
in, between ’em, somehow, second mate. He 
took a little trip to New Orleans once before 
he went to college. But they weighed under 
sealed orders, as 1 told you. The cap’n knew 
where they was bound. Not another soul on 
board. They knew they were booked for a 
year, and nothing else besides. But the old 
doctor thought he’d better go. So we went 
down to New York City to see ’em off—Carle 
and Abi’thar and I. It cost a great deal to 
send me, but Abi'thar paid my expenses. He 
wanted me to look after Carle and the baby. 
And father was sciatiky and couldn’t go. I 
didn’t know Carle had a baby till I got home. 

It was a pleasant day that Abi’thar sailed— 
one of those blue and yellow days, you know> 
when a sense of the sun and the sky fills your 
mind beyond other things. But the men’s 
faces wore a still look mostly, and uueasy, as 
they boarded. ’Bi'thar’s looked that way— 
very pale about the mouth at times. We all 
had this odd feeling, like afuneral. Itseemed 
a singular thing to set out into such a mighty 
spot as this round world and never tosuspicion 
on what comer or what angle o’t you might 
be ordered to set your foot, nor into what 
waves and waters, nor acrosst what rocks and 
reefs and storms and God A’mighty perils that 
he’s prepared for them that sail the sea in 
ships. I don’t think we’d none of us uuder- 
stood how it wouid seem till we got upon them 
wharfs. Dirty wharfs. A dirty place, New 
York City. I couldn’t find a spot for Carle to 
set her clean, soft foot upon. 

The crew's folks come down to see ’em off. 
There was one old widder lady there, crying 
and taking on. She begged the cap’n to tell 
her where her boy was going; she wouldn’t 
tell nobody, she said. The cap’n had to have 
her put off the boat (for she’d got on), she both- 
ered su. There was a young woman there 
with her young man, and wives and young ones 
abuudant. I can’t forget it to this day how 
they took on. 

Abi'thar did a curious thing that day. He 
come back after he’d boarded, and come up to 
me and grabbed my hand. Says he, “Good- 
by, Finis; good-by.” “I says “Good-by,” ane 
wondered what he meant, for he'd taken leave 
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of me before. But he only says “Good-by, 
Finis,” and looked and hesitated on himself, 
and made as if he would say more, and said, 
says he: “If I never should come back—” 

But then the cap’n called an order out, and 
he left itso. “If I never should come back,” 
says he, and says no more. I’ve often won- 
dered what he meant to say. 

I stood by Carle upon the dirty wharf till 
Abi’thar'd sailed away quite out of sight. The 
baby, he cried the whole time at the top of 
his lungs. I held him, for the mother didn’t 
take notice of him. I was afraid she’d let him 
drop. She sat upon a lemon-box I'd over- 
turned for her, and watched the ship. Abi’- 
thar hung one of his best white silk handker 
chiefs out to her, as was agreed. I looked at 
the handkerchief. I thought I wouldn’t look 


at Carle. But she put her little hand upon my, 


arm and leaned to look. It seemed to me, stand- 
ing there alone with her, us three—Carle’s 
baby in my arms, and Carle leaning gentle 
that way up against me, and the ship sailing 
like the wind out to sea—that a cry came out 
of my heart louder than any folks cried that 
day about me. 

It belongs to those things, Tom, that a man 
can’t well explain, even when he’s sickly; but 
it was like this: “That boat’s crew think they 
are doing a great and cruel thing. I know a 
greater and acrueler, It’s when a soul sails 
from that great port where the Almighty an- 
chors unborn babes, and weighs under sealed 
orders from his very hand into this here great, 
mysterious world. It's when all things that 
happen to you from your borning to your dy- 
ing are as dark as them orders and as unbe- 
known. It’s when the cargo that you carry 
and the purpose that you serve are like the 
very name you’re known by to you—foreign 
tongues. It’s to be disapp’inted without com- 
fort, and to suffer without reason, and to labor 
for no end, and to live to no purpose, and to 
die as you have lived, and none to mourn you.’’ 

That would be some comfort now. 1 can 
remember thinking so when Abi’thar’s wife 
and baby stood crying after him beside me on 
the wharf. It’s asingular state of things in 
the mysterious higher politics that govern hu- 
man life when a man so covets the fall of one 
little tear out of one woman’s eye that he’d sell 
his soul and body if it would fallforhim., But 
I said nothing to Carle, and I took her and the 
baby home to live till Abi’thar came back. It 
was a pretty baby, but it was afraid of me. 

I came of age that year. He took my last 
quarter’s wages,and sent me out into the 
world. Eh? Yes, without adollar—unschool- 
ed, untrained, a great, helpless, gawky fellow, 
twenty-one years old. ButI didn’t look for 
any better luck. It was what I’d counted on. 
And*lenjoyed it. It was something not to 
have to ask him for leave to go up to meetin’ 
on a Wednesday night. Sol went back to the 
button factory and I knuckled down to work. 

CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. 





MARRIED WOMEN IN ILLINOIS. 


The Supreme Court of Illinois has given two | 


additional opinions confirming and illustrat- 
ing the*practical workiugs of what is kuown as 
the Married Woman's Act of 1869, by which 
married women become entitled to separate 
estates and separate earnings. In one case an 
action was brought against a married woman 
for the enforcement of a contract which she 
had made, and the only error found in the 
case was, that the action was based upon the 
fact that the contract was made in Jowa, where, 
under the laws of that State, a married woman 
had aright to contract separately, and was 
liable to the extent of her separate property 
andearuings. The conrt held that the woman 
should have sued under the Jaws of Illinois, 
which also declares a married wuman’s right 
to separate earnings and her individual liabiti- 
ty under a contract. Another case illustrated 
more clearly the operation of the present law 
as compared to the law previous to the enact- 
ment of the statute of 1869. A woman was 
made party to a suit fur the recovery of a debt 
from her husband, and it had been held that 
her earnings, aud the property she held in her 
name which was in reality her husbands, all 
prior to the act of 1869, must be held as be- 
longing to her husband and liable fur his debts. 
The decision serves to show what a radical 
change was made iu the condition of a married 
woman’s estate in the eyes of the law by the 
passage of the statute of 186. 
-_—— 


KING FERDINAND'’S YANKEE WIFE. 


It is not generally known that one of the 
queens of Europe at the present time is an 
American lady of decidedly humble descent. 
She is the wife of King Ferdinand of Portugal, 
who, finding the duties of his office uncongenial 
to his retiring tastes, abdicated a few years 
ago, and, making, during a trip to Paris, the 
acquaintance of an actress, offered her in 1869 
his heart and hand, which she joyfully accepted. 
They were married with considerable pomp at 
Lisbon, and the actress, although she is no 
reigning queen, is treated by herroyal relatives 
with ali tue respect due to ner husband’s ex- 
alted rank, and she is addressed as ‘my sister” 
by queen Maria Pia, the daughter of Victor 
Emanuel, and as ‘Her Majesty” by her at- 
tendants and servants. King Ferdinand’s wife 
was born in 1840, in Boston, where her father 
was a poor German shoemaker, aud she has 





many acquaintances in New York. Hername 
previous to her marriage was Eliza Hensler. 
She attended the public schools of this city 
until she was fourteen years of age. She was 
then a beautiful and rosy-cheeked girl with 
large blue eyes, and a wealth of golden ringlets. 
Moreover, she possessed a very fine voice, and 
an operatic manager, who had heard her sing 
at a school examination, prevailed upon her 
old father to let him send her to a renowned 
music teacher and have her prepared for the 
stage. The old man joyfully ‘consented. 
Young Eliza proved to be a very excellent 
pupil, and two years afterward she made a 
debut in New York, at the Academy of Music, 
in Arditti’s opera, “The Spy.” Although 
Mme. Lagrange sang in the same piece, Miss 
Hensler achieved adecided success, and was 
engaged forthe season. Her brother, or 
cousin, who had enabled her to appear at the 
Academy’of Music, was at that time leader of 
the chorus, and remained in that position for 
several years afterward. In 1868, Miss Hensler 
returned to Boston and appeared there with 
decided success. She then went to Paris to 
study her profession more thoroughly under 
Auber and Thomas, and sang repeatedly at 
the Grand Opera, without meeting with much 
encouragement. She was glad to accept an 
engagement at the royal opera of Lisbon, 
where she sang for several years, and became 
a great favorite of the public. It was there 
already, perhaps, that King Ferdinand became 
acquainted with her ; but the King’s first wife 
was then alive, and it was not until after her 
death that he made advances to Miss Eliza 
Hensler, who had meanwhile returned to Paris, 
where she made a somewhat precarious living 
by giving music lessons, a severe cold having 
greatly impaired the beauty and strength of 
her voice. Her royal husband is said to be 
exceedingly fond of his Boston wife. They 
have two children, and their happiness is much 
commented upon in Lisbon, where it is well 
known that the present King does not live on 
the best of terms with his high-born Italian 
consort. 





RUSSIAN DESPOTISM. 


The Russian Czar has ordered all the Rus- 
sian ladies home who had gone to Switzerland 
to pursue studies they could not pursue in 
their own country; and the Scotch Court of 
Sessions has decided that Scotch women, even 
those who had made considerable progress in 
their studies, and had attended the lectures of 
some of the medical professors without hin- 
drance, cannot be admitted as students in the 
University of Edinburgh, on the ground that 
the Universities of Scotlaud were designed for 
men alone, and not at all for women. Upon 
which Senator Anthony, the editor of the 
Providence Journal, remarks, and we most 
cordially endorse his views: 

Two such measures as these will hasten the 
day when women will be able to receive all 
the education they may desire in every civii- 
ized country. Both these proceedings will be 
every where regarded as arbitrary aud unrea- 


Highness’s ball, for the Empress never speaks 
graciously to me when I have the honor of 
meeting her.” “Madame, you insult Her 
Majesty.’ “Your Highness,such is very far 
from veing my intention, for I know the re- 
spect I owe Her Majesty; I did but reply 
frankly to your Highness’s remark.” Madame 
de Metternich walked about the drawing- 
rooms as usual at balls, and had dismissed this 
conversation from thought. But as supper 
was about to be served, Archduke Ludwig 
Victor came up to her and said: “I beg par- 
don, a place had been kept for you at the im- 
perial supper table; but after the insult you 
have given the Empress you cannot occupy 
that seat.” She answered, with habitual calm- 
ness and dignity, ‘Very well, Highness; but, 
as I have ordered my servants for midnight, 
I beg your Highness to get mea hack.” This 
insolent order (an Archduke ordered to get a 
hack for anybody, least of all a nobody not of 
the blood) so confounded the Archduke he 
could think of nothing better than to execute 
it. He went to the vestibule and ordered a 
footman to go for the hack. Twenty carriages 
were immediately offered her; she refused 
them all. She laid stress upon going home in 
a hack from the Archduke’s house. She sat 
up all night packing her luggage, and she quit- 
ted Vienna by the first train the following 
morning. The Austrian Empress is probably 
jealous of Princess de Metternich’s brilliant 
success in society. Mme, Thiers and Mile. 
Dosne loathed her for that same reason, and 
intrigued until they secured Prince de Metter- 
nich’s removal from the embassy here. 
HUMOROUS. 

A Revotver—The earth. 

A lady called on a witty friend, and finding 
the piano dusty wrote upon it “Slattern.” The 
next day they met, and the lady said, “I 
called on you yesterday.” “Yes, 1 saw your 
card on the piano.” 

“What is the difference between you and 

my old doli?” asked a little girl uf her sister's 
snubbish beau. “Aw, weally, my little deah, 
I can’t say—aw.” “Well, you have an eye- 
glass and my old doll has a glass eye.” 
' Dio Lewis amused a Utica audience recent- 
ly by some advice to married men. He was 
talking about the eye. To the unfortunate 
benedicts he said: “Gaze into your wite’s eye 
closely, and you will see yourself looking ex- 
ceediugly small.” 

A deaf old gentleman, walking lately in his 
garden, heard the milkman shout on the other 
side of the wall. Imagining some one calling 
him, he cried, “Here,” and turned his ear- 
truwpet in the direction of the wall. The milk- 
man, in his hurry, took the trumpet for the 














servant's pail, and delivered a quart of milk 
therein. | 

A wicked wretch in Madison, Wis., took a 
seat in church directly behind his rival who | 
had “got away” with Sarah Jane,and during | 
the service slipped an active clinch bug down 
his back. It made the unhappy young man so 
uneasy that he was compelled tu leave the | 
church and the other fellow went home with | 
the lady. 

The Danbury News tells of an aged couple of 
Wooster Street who are very fond ot checkers, 
and play qute trequently. When he beats at | 





souable, aud will hasten the reaction which is 
sure at length to take place coucerning this 
whole question. Governments and States are 
unquestionably bound to furnish the means ot 
public instruction for women as well as fur men. 
They have no right whatever to place any re- 
strictions in the way of oue more than of the 
other. If young women wish to practice med- 
icine, they ought to bave the same opportuni- 
ties of preparation as are within the reach cf 
young men. 





COMPANIONSHIP SHOULD PRECEDE MAR- 
RIAGE. 

Junius Henri Browne well says that were 
there more companionships preceding mar- 
riage there would be less disharmony and mis- 
conception after it. 


How can men and women, who have been 
sedulously kept apart during their early years, 
expect to dwell in concord and happiness in 


their maturity? Where is the miracie that | 
can convert ignorance into understanding, and | 


strangeness intu sympathy? They whose des 
tiny is common, whose history is written in 
the same chapters, whose weal and wove are 


inseparable, should be reared together; so far | 


as practicable, measured aud counterbalanced 
one with the other. 

The segregation of the sexes is unnatural 
and uuwhvolesome; bas the taint of monkish 
superstition, aud yields too olten noxious 
fruit. What can be more absurd and mis- 
chievous than our common mode ot education ? 
As soon as boys and girls learn they are such, 
they are separated as if they were wolves and 
lambs, and eve y effort is made by pedagogy 
toward their mutual alienation. Assiducus 
training at school and at home does what it 
can to render them enemies, and after long 
slumbering the old enmity often breaks out 
in connubial relations, and refuses to be pla- 
cated. Nothing but inherent aud inextin- 
guishable attraction between man and woman 
thwarts the purpose of false discipline and 
pernicious tuition. As the bud opens to the 
sun, as the tide opens to the moon, we sen- 
tient beings seek our mates and recoguize 
them by instinct. 





PRINCESS DE METTERNICH. 


Ananecdote from Vienna has stimulated con- 
versation in Paris: A few days since Arch- 
duke Ludwig Victor, the Austrian Emperor’s 
youngest brother, gave a ball. Princess de 
Metternich was of course invited. She did 
not make her appearance until ten Pp. wm. The 
Archduke Ludwig went up to her and dryly 
said: “I regret, madame, you have not come 
earlier; Her majesty has not been here since 
nine rp. M.”’ The Princess smiled and said: 
“I do not regret having come so late to your 


the game she loses ter temper, and declares | 
| she will not play again. It vexes him to have 
| her act sv, but he controls the irritation, and | 
| talks to her about it. He tells her how wrong | 


| it is tor people at their age in life to be disturbed | — 


| by such tritles, and shows her so ciearly the | 
| fully of such a course that she becomes ashamed | 
of her weakness, and returns to the game and | 
plays it so well that she beatshim. Then he | 
throws the checkers in one direction and kicks | 
the board in anotfler,and says be will never 
play with anybody who cheats so allfiredly and 
stalks moodily to bed, and leaves her to pick 
up the things. 

The little couplet “when she will, she will,” 
was aptly illustrated on a train from Westfield 
to Springfield, the other day. A haughty and 
elaborately dressed young lady entered the 
train fo lowed by a wee bit of a dog, when the 
following animated dialogue ensued: Brake- 
man, with dignitied air—*No dorgs allowed on 
the train, Miss!’ Nice young lady—**Doygs are 
ailowed on the train.” Brakeman more forci- 
ly—“Against orders to allow dorgsin the car!” 
Injured miss to her dog—Come, Pet, come, you 
shall ride with me ; it’s nothing tu’him.”’ Brake | 
man, chuckling aside, yet with a still more | 
peremptory manner—* Your dorg musn’t go in 
| ma’ma!” Injured miss, at last fully aroused— 
‘Mind your business, sir! That dog is going to 
ride in this car!’’ Suffice it to say, the dug rode 
in that car. 

DARWINISM IN THE KITCHEN. 
I was takin’ off my bonnet 
One arternoon, at three, 
When a hinseck jumped upon it 
As proved to be a flea, 
Then I takes it to the grate, 
Between the bars to stick it; 
But | hadn’t long to wait 
Ere it changed into a cricket. 
Says I, “Surely my senses 
ls a-gettin’ in a tog!” 
So to drownd it 1 commences, 
When it halters to a frog. 
Here my heart begun to thump, 
And no wonder I felt funky ; 
For the frog, with one big jump, 
Leaped hiséelf into a monkey. 
Then I opened wide my eyes, 
His features for to scan, 
And observed, with great surprise, 
‘That that monk y was a man, 
But he vanished from my sight, 
Ard [unk up -n the fluor, 
Jest as missus, with a light, 
Come inside the kitchen door. 
Then beginnin’ to abuse me, 
She savs,* Sarah, you've been drinkin 
I says, “No, mum, you'll excuse me, 
But I've merely been a-thinking 
“But, as sure as I’m a cinder, 
That party what you see 
A gettin’ out o’ winder, 
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Have develuped from a flea.” 


"Dr. Nichols’ Wrought Iron 


FURNACE 


The invention of the Wreught Iron | 
Farnace was the result of a thorough 
and pain«-taking investigaiion by Dr. | 
James R. Nichols, editor of the Beston | 
Journal of Chemistry, inte the objections 
or defects in nearly allthe Het Air Far- 
maces now in use. The original of this | 
farnace was constructed three years age 
by Dr. Nichols for private use, as a safe- | 
guard.against those infractions of the | 
laws of health, to which he himself, as_ 
well as others, were subjected by the use 
of Cast Iron Furnaces. Nearly five hun- | 
dred have been sold since, and all, so far | 
as learned, have given entire satisfaction. | 
Weissue a pamphlet givieg an interest-— 
ing account of these experiments, with | 
names of users of the farnace, which will | 
be sent te any address upen application. 
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MANUFACTURERS, HAVERHILL, MASS. 
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BAILEY 
WASRING SWRINGING MACHINE Co, 
mga CHAMBERS ST. N) 


And Take No Other. 
SIMPLEST, STRONGEST, EASIEST WORKING | 


AND 
Mest Durable Wringer. 


| 
| 
' 


ft has been thoroughly tested, and stands 


UNRIVALLED! 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


BAILEY WASHING & WRINGING MACHINE CO. 


106 Chambers Street, New York. 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. __. 
Office--17 H s ’ 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 
(@™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 


sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 


Consultation free. 
Ofice Hours from 0 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED Jan 
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Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 

mediums in the country, with CiacuLation Rares, 

&c , invaluable to al! who desire to spend their money | 

to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- | 
free, for 26 cents, in paper, AOcentsincloth. A 

T. C. EVANS, | 

General Newspaper Advertising Agent, } 

Mar 2 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location can be had at Dr. E 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York Citv. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for ciroular and 
terma, De. E. P. MILLER, 

Maris tf 89 West 26th Street, New York. 








JOSEPH LEWANDO'’S 
FRENCH DYE HOUSE 


— AND — 
Steam Scouring Establishment. 
OFFICES: ‘ 
2A Washington Street ° ° Boston. 
1844 Washington Street Highlands. 
7 Railroad Avenue oy © Lyna. 
Galen Street Watertown. 
332 Broadway ° ° So. Boston. 
Sept. 3. ly 





HAGAN?’S 
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ae 
Magnolia Balm 


Pure Blooming Complexion. 


It is Purely Vegetable, and its operation is seen and 
feltatonce. It doesaway with the Flushed Appear- 
ance caused by Heat, Fatigue, and Excitement. Heals 
and removes all Blotches and Pimples, dispelling dark 
and uns{yhtly spots. Drives away Tan, Freckles, and 
Sunburn, and by its gentles but powerful influence 
mantles the faded cheek with 


_ LOUTHFUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY. 


© gold by all Druggist and Fancy Stores. Depot 
63 Park Place, New York. 


Buy the Best. 


[w™ If you want the LATEST [MPRC *EMERY 
in CLorags Waincers, buy the Luprove . 


UNIVERSAL. 











{t has Rabber between the Wooden Sprt 
New Attachment to Tubs, adapting iteolf to ree 
curve, 
A Folding Apren or Guide, te prevent the elothat 
from failing back tuto the tub. 
Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear in pare 
« large articles. 


iT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
tiver Offered to the Publia, 
The Improved Ustversac is recommended as supq, 


| rior toall others by the dAmerian Agricu/lturiat, Wate 
| man and Reflector, Conyregationalist and the religiog? 
| and agricultura! papers all over the country. 


| “The CNIVELRSAL is warrantedthe best 


GEO. H. LOOD, Gen'l Agent, 
No. 98 Commercial Street, Boston. 


ce” Weiagers of a) Kinds repaired. 
Oot 19 ly 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EvROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


Se” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
Bf rooms in connection with their long established 
ining Saloon oa Brattle Street, and will now be 
happ to accommodate their customers witb clean 
we nished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 








$5to$20 per day! Agents wanted! All classes 
of working people, of either sex, 
young or old, make more money at work for us in 
their spare moments, or all the time, than at any- 
thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 
Co., Portland, Me. 

Sept. 3. ly 
LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 
Want an Agent in every town in New England te 
sei their fine steel engraving of our late President, 


For terms address 
M. A. SNOW, 


Woman’s Jousyat Office, 





July 27. 


Wanted. 

A young lady of thorough medical education being 
obliged to give up practice for a time, w.u'd like to 
travel as physician or compasion to an invalid, or 
would take charge of a child in traveling. 

A sea voyage preferred. 
Address for one month, 

H. M. W., Brooklyn P. O., L. I. 
M—St 
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motives, and lead them to purer morality and 
higher religion. 

ut as my work lies in another portion of 
this vineyard, than that of addressing the pub- 
lic, as you have already seen, I leave the dis- 
cussion ofthis question to able minds ané el 
quent lips, whom you are waiting to hear. 


The address was received with close atten- 
tion and frequent applause. Mrs. White then 
introduced, as the first speaker of the evening, 
Miss Mary F. Eastman, of Lowell, who 
spoke as follows: 

The motive and purpose of the Woman Suf- 
frage movement is based on the assumption 
that Woman is as truly an individual as man ; 
that her relation to her Creator is as close, her 
responsibility to him as direct ; that her obliga- 
tions to humanity, and consequently her duty 
to share in all human interests are as binding 
upon her as upon him. 

We believe that Woman’s obligations to her- 
self, to her family and to society can be worked 
out nobly, as God designed, only when the 
laws of her country do not discriminate against 
her, and that this can be only when her brain, 
her heart and her conscience find direct ex- 
pression through the ballot. ‘To expect it soon- 
er is to ignore the teachings of history and the 
c haracteristics of human nature. 

The most plausible refutal of this claim, on 
the part of those who hold the power, is their 
devotion to Woman’sinterests. ‘Three reasons 
were given why we cannot accept this as con. 
clusive. 

1. Mental and spiritual difference between 
the sexes makes it impossible for either to rep- 
resent the other. ; 

2. Woman possesses the governing faculties, 
judgment, conscience and will, and consequent- 
ly her obligation is not limited to securing the 
best possible government which can be fur- 
nished her, but she is responsible for self-gov- 
ernment. 

This was the question at issue between the 
colonists in America and the King and Nobles 
of England, and it is to the loyalty of the colo 
nists to the principle of self-government, 
through three fourths of a century and through 
the sufferings of a revolution, that ave owe it 
that to day England is not our master. 

3. A consideration of the laws which have 
been made by men alone give no warrant to 
Woman to abandon the control of her highest 
interests to others. Even when alarge number 
of the leading men and women of New Hamp- 
shire petitioned and petitioned again that Wom- 
en might have a voice in school matters, the 
Legislature answered by renewing its seal up- 
on their lips. While this is the response to the 
appeal of the most intelligent women of New 
Hampshire to be allowed to care for the inter- 
ests of their own children, the gibbering idiot, 
the hopelessly insane and the branded crimin- 
al are allowed a voice in the laws which con- 
trol her most vital interests. 

Miss Eastman, after considering the working 
of especial laws, expressed the belief that the 
responsibility of the franchise would educate 
Woman from the drudge on the one hand and 
the doll on the other into a type higher than 
either, which we shall be proud to know as the 
American Woman ; and, in closing, she quot- 
ed with the addition of a single word, what El- 
bridge Gerry, of the Continental Congress, 
wrote March, 1776, to the speaker of the Mas- 
sachusetts Assembly. “I hope nothing will 
satisfy the American (Woman) short of a de- 
termination to hold her rank in creation, and 
give law to herself. 


Dr. J. H. Gallinger of Concord, N. H., bein . , 
called upon said: It can hardly’ be qunested Stone made some remarks with reference to 


that I will make a speech, as it is my province 
to practice rather than to preach. I remem- 
ber a stanza after this wise: 
“God and the doctor we alike adore, 
Just on the brink of danger, not before, 
The danger o’er both are alike requited, 
God is forgotten and the doctor slighted.” 
Now I presume the feeling is that there is 
danger ahead to the cause of Woman Sut- 
frage, else possibly I would not be asked 





to 
come to its rescue. But however this may be | 


it affords me much pleasure to be permitted 


to say a word in advocacy of this grand re- | ing, was then introduced. 


And so it will be when our opponents under- 





take to answer our questions—their opposition 
will resolve itself into prejudice, and their | 
arguments and objections will vanish into thin | 
i { 


r. . 
I am aware that a Variety of objections have | 


io} been urged against Woman Suffrage, but the 


one that is most persistenly harped.on is the | 
idea that woman will be degraded and harmed | 
by the change—that the charms of home will | 
be destroyed, and the purity, modesty and | 
sweetness of woman impaired. Now, to my | 
mind, this is one of the greatest humbugs of the 
day. The opponents of Woman Suffrage have 
constructed a man of straw, and are amusing 
themselves by attempting to beat it down. 
There is neither sense nor propriety in this 
objection. If woman can associate with men 
on the streets, in stores, in churches, in places 
of public amusement, and elsewhere, it certain- 
ly seems absurd to claim that the simple act 
of going to the ballot box once or twice a year 
is going to corrupt and harm them. And in- 
stead of home being rendered less desirable 
I believe that when Woman’s heart and mind 
are developed, when Woman's sympathies and 
intuitions are called into exercise, when Wo- 
man’s sphere ofeactivity and usefulness is 
broadened—then, and not till then, will she be 
qualified to make home what it is capable of 
being—a place of beauty, of refinement, of 
love, where Man and Woman meet on one 
common ground, equal, but not superior, the 
one to the other. 

I believe that Woman’s voting will be the 
means ot helping forward’ every good cause. 
She suffers, God alone knows how much, by 
the curse of intemperance, an evil that men 
have never yet honestly striven to destroy. 
Give Woman the ballot, and I believe that she 
will exert an influence against the traffic that 
will be irresistible. For this reason I would 





advocate Woman Suffrage, never, however, 
losing sight of the fact that the cause should 
be advocated because of its own inherent mer- 
its, these other considerations being side issues. 

After calling attention to some unjust laws 
on the statute book—laws that discriminate 
against Woman in matters of property,—and 
giving expression to the opinion that every 
true wife earns on the average more than one- 
half of the property that married people accu- 
mulate, the Doctor closed his excellent ad- 
dress by predicting that the cause of Woman 
Suffrage was destined to challenge the atten- 
tion of the thinking minds of the land, and 
that it would inevitably soon become an ac- 
knowledged and recognized fact, its adoption 
being merely a question of time. 

Mrs. Livermore was then introduced. She 
was received with great enthusiasm, and made 
a most convincing speech. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone then presented the claims 
of the WomAN’s JoURNAL, and the suffrage 
tracts, by Curtis, Hoar, Mill, Miss Eastman 
and others, after which the meetiv ; adjourn- 
ed. 

The morning of the second day was devoted 
principally to business. The Secretary of the 
Association, Mrs. E. C. Lovering, read her an- 








| 


| of Concord, Chairman of the latter. 


form, yet I cannot help feeling that there are | 
many other subjects that I am better qualified | 


to discuss than this, a8, properly speaking, I 
am ascholar rather than a teacher in the ranks 
of Woman Suffragists. 

Again it seems quite unkind that the re- 
marks of so modest a manas myself should 
have been sandwiched on this occasion be- 


| Laughter. | whe = it will be the means of 
causing me to indulge in even a rer ech 
than I am in the habit of chien. yet T will 
endeavor to regard it in the same light that 
the school-boy did who was placed between 
two girls for disobedience, and call it, as he 
did, “capital” punishment. 

Why shouldn’t women vote if they want 
to? The answer to this question settles the 
whole thing. Either women havea right to 
demand the privilege of voting or else no such 
right exists. If any man can give an honest 
answer to that question and thereby show 
that women cannot properly claim the right, 
then I for one will abandon its advocacv. But 
no such fact can be made to appear. Woman 
is deprived of the ballot simply because man 
has the power todeprive her of it. Itis buta 
fresh illustration of the maxim that “might 
makes right,” a doctrine so false and pernicious 
as to deserve the condemnation of all fair-mind- 
ed persons. If there js any fundamental and 
positive reason why woman should not’ be 
given the ballot it can be made to appear, bnt 
so long as the opposition contents itself with 
the negative form of argument, I shall be 
constrained to feel that the advocates of the 
—— have all the real arguments on their 
side. 

The question is really as disastrous to the 
position of the opvonent of Woman Suffrage 
as was the old negro’s question to the darkey 
preacher's theory of the creation of man. 
Said the preacher: “God took up some dirt, 
made it in de shape of a man, wet it a little 
and stood it np against de fence to drv.”’ 

“Look a here, massa preacher,” said an old 
darkey in the audience, “did you say dat was 
de fust man?” 

“T did.” was the response. 

“Well,” said the seeker after light, “I’d jist 
like to know who built dat ar fence ?” 

“Come now, Sambo,” replied the preacher, 
you muen’t ask such questions, for two or 
free such questions as dat would spoil de best 
system of feology in de world.” 





| voting. Why, more than when there are relig- 
tween the speeches of two such talented wo- ious differences? She referred to the impor- 
men as Miss Eastman and Mrs. Livermore. | tance the question is assuming. During the 








nual report, also that of the Treasurer, J. H. 
Chase, of Concord, which showed a balance in 
the treasury in favor of the Association. Com- 
mittees on Nominations and Resolutions were 
appointed, of the former of which Rev. Lyman 
Clark was Chairman, and Dr. J. H. Gallinger, 


While these Committees were out Mrs. 


what the suffrage movement proposed to do 
for women. It proposes to give women equal 
education, equal property rights, equal owner- 
ship of their minor children with men, and 
equal opportunities for employment. Mrs. 
Stone was applauded frequently and evidently 
made an excellen? impression. 

Miss Mary Grew, of Philadelphia, who had 
ridden some distance that morning from one 
of the mountain houses, to attend the meet- 
In the Declara- 
tion of Independence, when it stated that ail 
men were created equal, the first dawning of 
Woman Suffrage began. ‘The Bible, tov, says 
‘*Male and female created he them.” It is said 
discord in families will ensue from Woman’s 


receut Convention in Pennsylvania, for revis- 
ing the laws, three weeks were given to the 
discussion of the Woman Sulfrage question. 
The unjust laws of to-day, regarding women, 
were not made nor would be, by the men of 
the present time. If these laws were swept 
from the statute bool, men would probably 
make laws as favorable as women could desire. 
There are not as many obstacles in the way of 
suffrage as there were in thatof slavery. She 
expressed her belief in the ultimate success of 
the movement. 

Dr. J. H. Gaturncer, of Concord, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Resolutions, reported 
the following 





RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas, The question of Woman Suffrage is the | 
great political question of the day, underlying, as it 
does, the best interests aud welfare of society, and be- 
ing intimately associated with the future growth and 
oa of the principles of pure Kepublicanism, 
and, 

Whereas, It is cleariy evident that, like all other 
great reforms, it will gain recognition o.ly after the 
ay thorough and exhaustive discus-ion, therefore 

it 

1. Resolved, That the New Hampshire Woman 
Suffrage Assoviation, encouraged by the favor that 
has in the past been extended to the cause in the 
State, and strong in the conviction that in this, as ia 
every other good cause, truth and right must ultd. 
mately triumph, declares its unalterable determina- 
tion to continue the agitation of this subject until | 
Woman's political equality is fully and unequivocaliy | 
guaranteed and secured by law. ° 

2. ltesolved, That inasmuch as Woman is deprived | 
of the ballut upon a mere assumption on the part of 
Man, there being in reality neither justice nor com- 
monsense to war ant the assumption, we call upon | 
the true women of our State to demand for them- 
selves the privilege of exercising what really belongs 
to them, equaily with man, as an inalienable and fun- 
damental right. 

3. Resolved, That Woman being, to a large extent, 
the sufferer trom the vices and iollies of the day— 
from the corruptions and debauchery incident to 
political dishonesty and turpitude, from the terri- 
vie evils and degradation of intemperance and kin- 
dred follies—we look with hope to her enfranchise- 





ment ss a means whereby every good cause will be 
strengthened and ——— Ay and through which the 
moral obliquity of modern politics will be remedied. 

4. Resolved, That in this matter Woman has but to 
will in order to succeed, and we hail with delight the 
indications that meet us on every hand that the edu- 
cated and enlightened women of our State are ra: id- 
ly waking toa realization of the importance of this 
subject, and are arraying themselves, one after anoth- 
er, on the side of this noble reform. Through their 
influence we confidently expect that the prejudices 
and foolish opposition now arrayed against the cause 
will be gradually overcome, and the pure light of im- 

rtial and equal political rights will break in and 
Muminate the dark places of social and political bigotry 
and intolerance. The means of success in this cause 
are in Woman's possession. Let her see to it that it 
does not suffer violence at her hands. 

5. Resolved, That the subject of extending to Wo- 
man the right to vote in meetings of school districts, 
presen‘ed for the last two years to our State Legisla- 
ture, while it only partially covers the ground which 
we expect ultimately to occupy, is neverthel ss so in- 
timate ly associated with the best interests of our chil- 
dren and schools, that we deem it a duty t continue 
the agitation of that subject, and hereby give notice 
to the law-makers of our State that at the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature they will again have an oppor 
tunity to consider ‘his question. In this matter we 
propose to ‘‘fight it out on the line” we have marked 
out, whether the campaign be a long or a short oue, 
until we succeed in gaining for Woman, by legal en- 
actment, what is already hers by natural endowment 
and hereditary right, the duty of watching over and 
having a controlllng voice in the education and train- 
ing of her child after it exchanges the nursery for the 
school—a proposition so simple and fair that we are 
astounded at the thought that it is not granted with 
out objection or opposition. 

6. Resolved, That we would renewedly call atten- 
tion to the fact that the statutes of our State unfairly 


and unjustly discriminate, in matters relating to | 


property and the custody of minor children, between 
the husband and wife, to the detrimeut of the latter— 
that they deprive the widow of much that clearly be- 
longs to her, on the just principle that ownership in 
property between Man and Woman, should be gov- 
erned by the same rule in law; and we demand, in 
the name of justice and right, that the absurd discrim- 
inations in our laws touching these matters, should be 
spoceey and com pletely repealed, thus recognizing 
the principle that labor's just rewards should apply 
to Woman as well as to Man. 

7. Resolved, That we cordially endorse and recom- 
mend to all who desire to investigate the claims of 
Woman Suffrage, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, a paper 
devoted to the discussion of this subject, and trust 
that the day is not far distant when, through this and 
kindred influences, the women of our State and Jand 
will be emancipated from the indifference and preju- 
dice that now exist in their minds concerning the re- 
form in which we have so earnestly enlisted. 

On motion of Mr. Nathaniel White, the res- 
olutions were accepted for discussion 

It being considerably after 12 the morning 
session adjourned to 2 o’clock P. M. 

The afternoon meeting was called to order 
by Lucy Stone. Rev. Mr. Vibbert, of Boston, 
was the first speaker. He dwelt very fully on 
the advantages the ballot would give to Wo- 
man, especially in aid of temperance and the 
repression of many vices that cause such suf- 
fering to the innocent. What are the requi- 
sites of a voter? Love of country? Are wo- 
men surpassed by men in that? Let their 
noble labors during the late war answer for 
them. Is it capability fur judging the qualities 
necessary for representing the people? Could 
women possibly make more blunders in ignor- 
ing the character of their nominees than some 
men have done? Surely they have sense 
enough to judge of the character of the meas- 
ures thatare proposed. Mr. Vibbert’s remarks 
were very forcible and direct. 

A letter from Rev. Clarence Fowler, of La- 
conia, was read, showing his hearty interest 
in the cause, and regretting his inability to be 
present. 

Mr. Blackwell followed, who read and com- 
mented upon some of the laws of N. H., bear- 
ing directly upon women’s property rights, aud 
paid tribute to these laws as being much more 
just than former ones, as well as more so than 
those of several other States. He said it was 
untrue that the women of America did not 
want to vote. A large number do want to. 
He gave reasons why they should desire it. 
Because peace would be furthered, licentious- 
ness put down, intemperance repressed—be- 
cause it would create a greater respect for Wo- 
man—they should demang it in recognition of 
their self-respect. 

Mrs. Louise W. Foss, of Boston, then recited 
finely, Longfellow’s poem of “Sandalpbon.” 
She was followed by Mrs. Woolson, of Boston, 
in a very able and logical speech, which was 
highly commended afterward, by many per- 
sons in the audience. 

She said that women claimed the right to 
vote simply because they believed in a repub- 
lic; and that a true republic could never exist 
while one-half of the adult people had no 
voice whatever in their government. Our 
own country,in which women neither give 
consent to the laws nor elect their rulers and 
where they are taxed without that represen- 
tation which the revolutionary fathers claimed 
for themselves,. is governed unjustly and 
tyrannically, if we accept the statements 
made in the Constitution. She showed the 
weakness of the arguments against the en- 
franchisement of women which are based on 
their inability to fight, and on their lack of 
that special education which might fit them 
to take partin the affairs of the State. 

Rev. Mr. Clark, of Lancaster, made a few 
remarks, defining his position with reference 
to the suffrage question. He divided his 
speech into four parts: Ist, His Creed, 2nd, 
What it Meant, 3d, Consideration of some 
Objections, 4th, Consequences of it. Mrs. 
Lucy Stone again spoke in her usual effective 
manner, and was greated with applause by 
the audience as she came forward. 

Rev. Mr. Haskell, of Lowell, was invited to 
say something. He spoke of this being his 
maiden speech in the cause, but he had long 
believed in it. He was the first minister in 
whose installation a woman took part. In 
reference to the assertion women lacked rea- 
soning power, he spoke of the examination at 
a university where the standard for logic 
was high. They stood there five women to 


five men. The seven highest marks were car- | 


ried away by five women and twomen. Le 


believed women better than men and so would 
put them in the highest places of honor. Wo- 
men are not represented. In what body? 
Are their purity, integrity, honesty represent- 
ed in state ornation? No. Years agohe saw 
blacks, ragged in the extreme, discussing in 
Washington for whom they should vote. He 
thought of his own cultivated and intelligent 
female relatives and said, ‘‘Shall they not vote 
if these ignorant black men do?’’ Rev. Mr. 
Cole, the Methodist minister, made an excel- 
lent speech with scripture on his side. 

The Chairman of the Committee on nomi- 
nations announced the names of officers for 
the ensuing year. | 

President—Armenia 8S, White, Concord, N. 
H. 

Vice-Presidents—Otis Cooper, Craydon; N. 
Hi., Orren C. Moore, Nashua; Mrs. Sarah H. 
Pillsbury, Concord; Mrs. Ira Abbot, Concord ; 
Mrs. Rachel Badger, Concord; Charles H. 
Smith, Newmarket; Cyrus A. Sutoway, Man- 
chester; W. G. Brown, Whitefield; Mrs. E. A. 
Bartlett, Kingston; Mrs. E. H. Thompson, 
Lebanon; Mrs, A. L. Thomas, Laconia; Isaac 
Blodgett, Franklin; Galen Foster, Canterbury ; 
Mrs, E. II. Gilbert, Keene; Mrs, Mary Barker, 
Alton; Hon. B. F. Whidden, Lancaster; Hor- 
ace Holten, Lancaster. 

Executive Committee—Nathaniel White, 
Concord; Rey. J. F. Lovering, Concord ; Rev. 
W. T. Savage, Franklin; Mrs. Mary Worces- 
ter, Nashua; Miss Dr. Hunt, -Mauchester; 
Rey. E. L. Conger, Concord; Dr. J. H. Gallin- 
ger, Concord; Mrs. M. M. Smith, Concord; 
Mrs. Daniel Holden, West Concord; Col. J. E. 
Larkin, Concord. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. J.C. Lovering, 
Concord. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Abba G. 
Woolson, Concord, 

Treasurer—Jas. H. Chase, Concord. 

Mrs. Livermore then mace one of her most 
eloquent speeches, the Secretary thinks one 
of her best, for it was universally commend- 
ed at the close of the session. 

The meeting then adjourned till evening 
when Henry Ward Beecher was expected to 
speak. All day people were coming from far 
and near to hear the anticipated treat, and no 
hall or church in the place being large enough 
to hold them, the upper part of a large mill, 
capable of seating 1800 people, was offered by 
the proprietor. {[t was ornamented by the 
kind hands of the Lancaster menand women 
with evergreens, flowers and flags, and put on 
the most cheerful and attractive look, but un- 
fortunately the crowd that gathered was so 
immense it was not considered entirely safe 
and tae people adjourned to the large square in 
front of the Lancaster House where Mr. Beech- 
er addressed an audience of two thousand 
for more than an hour, holding their closest 
attention to the last sentence. As his brave 
words for truth and freedom rang out on the 
clear starlit air,to which a slender crescent 
of a moon gave added beauty, the grand old 
mountains which encircle the beautiful town, 
caught them up and sent them reverberating 
through the distance to be borne in ever wid- 
ening circles towards a future to whose rich 
harvest the faithful labors of the last two days 
in those mountain-fastnesses will have richly 
contributed. The success of the Convention 
largely exceeded the expectations of its most 
ardent advocates and it closed amid expres- 
sions of regret that it could not be continued 
throuzh another day. E. C. L. 


_——— — 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Died at Bristol, Pa., on the 16th ult., Hor- 
ace Peirce, son of John K. and the late Han- 
nah P. Wildman, aged six years and seven 
months. . 

The funeral took place from the house of 
Cyrus Peirce, Bristol, on Thursday, 19th ult., 
at 8 o’clock A.M. The burial was in Fair Hill 
Cemetery. 

The personal friends of the father will mourn 
the lossof a most interesting and promising 
boy, and our numerous readers, who know and 
appreciate the letters of our Philadelphia cor- 
respondent, W., will sympathize deeply with 
him in his sudden and unexpected bereavement. 

STACY B. COLLINS. 

Departed this life, early in the Summer, 
Stacy B. Collins, of New York City, at the ad- 
vanced age of 82. He was a man more than 
ordinarily interested in all that concerned the 
rights and advancement of woman, and prompt 
with sympathy &nd assistance. He was a 
strong anti-slavery man, his love of justice in 
this direction, as well as others, being no doubt 
strengthened by his Quaker birth and educa- 
tion. Born at Trenton, New Jersey, in which 
State women had formerly the right to vote 
he always maintained that the tax- payer should 
vote, regardless of sex, and as years passed on he 
saw clearly that not alone the tax-payer, but 
every citizen of the United States, governed 
by its laws and punished by its laws, as well 
as taxed for the support of the government, 
| had a just and natural right to the ballot, in a 
| country claiming to be Republican. 

One incident of his father’s life he always 
seemed fond of telling. This old gentleman 
was Isaac Collins, of Trenton, of whom his 
| numerous family always spoke with pride and 
affection. Thirteen children, all grown to 
| manhood and womanhood, survived him. In 
making his will he so divided his property that 
‘each of his six daughters received twice the 








sum that he gave to each of the seven sons. 
This he explained by saying that the latter 
could go into business and support themselves, 
but his daughters must have enough to live 
upon if they chose to remain single; he did not 
wish them to be forced to marry for a support. 

We close this notice of Mr. Collins with an 
extract from a letter from Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well, London, just received by his daughter. 

JULY 27, 1873, 

“My last letter from America brought m 
the sad intelligence of your dear father's de- 
parture from amongst you; and I cannot re- 
frain from at once writing and begging you to 
accept the sincere sympathy and inevitable 
regret, which I feel for your loss. The disap. 
pearance of an old friend brings up the long 
past times vividly to my remembrance—the 
time when, impelled by irresistible spiritual 
necessity, I strove to lead a useful but unusual 
life, and was able to face, with the energy of 
youth, both social prejudice and the hindrances 
of poverty. Ihave to recall these early days 
to show how precious your father’s sympathy 
and support were to me, in that difficult time; 
and how highly I respected his moral courage 
in steadily, for so many years, encouraging the 
singular woman doctor, at whom everybody 
looked askance, and in passing whom so many 
women held their clothes aside, lest they should 
touch her. 

I know in how many good and n»ble things 
your father took part but, to me, this brave 
advocacy of woman phygsicians, in that early 
time, seems the noblest of his actions.” 


SPECIAL NOTICKS, 

A Jady of education and principle, wishes some re- 

numerative employment. Would engage as teacher 

in a private school, or as governess, either in the city 

or elsewhere. References given. Address with name 

and particulars. Miss Virgie Coin, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 


AGENTS ATTENTION;:—Any woman desir- 
ng to help herself, and aid the cause of sound moral- 
iity, can find ready sale for “Little Wolf,” a temper- 
ance tale. Apply to 

Tr. C. EVANS, 

34—tt 106 Washington Street, Boston. 

DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Hours 
from 11 A. M. to2 P. M. 

NO. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE. 


i DOMES7/C'% 
‘4 PAPER :.¢0 
FASHIONS: 


eo’ 
AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


Denesiio Sewing Machine 0o., New York, 


























The Best Music Books 
For High and for Grammar Schools ! 
THE HOUR OF SINGING! 


By L. O. Emerson & W. 8S. Tilden. 
Price $1.00. 

This Higu Scuoot Singing Book is admirably 
fitted for its work, containing a good elementary 
course and a large quantity of the best vocak music, 
well arranged in two, three and four parts. Has 
been received with the greatest favor by practical 
teachers. 


Just Ready. THE TRIO, acollection of three 
part songs, arranged especially for High Schools and 
Seminaries. An excellent companion or successor 
to the HOUR OF SINGING, 


CHEERFUL VOICES. 
Price 50 Cents. 
By L. O. Emerson. 

The new, sprightly, and very musical Common 
ScHooL SoNG Book is by a gentleman who “‘hits the 
mark every time,’ and never fails in sati-fying the 
musical taste of the people. Of his previous School 
Song Books, about 300,000 have been sold. 

All schoo!-teachers are invited to give this new and 
popular book a trial. 

Any book published by Ditson & Co., will be sent 
by mail, post paid, on receipt of Retail Price. 


Oliver Dijgon & Oo., Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 
B 


ston. 711 Br’dway, New York. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

THE PAIN-KILLER manufactured by PERRY 
DAVIS & SON has won for itself a reputation unsur- 
passed in medicinal preparations, T'he wniversality 
of the demand for the Pain-Killer is a novel, interest- 
ing, and surprising feature in the history of this med- 
icine, The Pain Killer is now regularly sold in large 
and steadily increasing quantities, not ouly to general 
agents in every State and Territory of the Union, and 
every Province in British America, but to Buenos 
Ayres, Brazil, Uraguay, Peru, Chili, and other south 
American States, to the Sandwich Islands, to Cuba 
and other West India Islands; to England and Conti- 
nental Europe; to Mozambique, Madagascar, Zanzi- 
bar, and other African lands; to Australia, and Cal- 
cutta, Rangoon and other places in India, It has also 
been sent to China, and we doubt if there is any For- 
eign port or any inland city in Africa or Asia which 
is frequented by American and European missiona- 
ries, travelers or traders, into which the Pain-Killer 
has not been introduced, 

The extent of its usefulness ia another great feature 
of this remarkable medicine. It is not only the best 
thing ever known, as everybcdy will confess, for 
bruises, cuts, burns, &¢., but for dysentery or Chole- 
ra, or any sort of bowel compluint, it is a remedy un- 
surpassed for efficiency and rapidity of action, In 
the great cities of British India, and the West India 
Islands and other hot climates, it has becume’ the 
standard medicine for all such complaints, as well as 
dyspepsia, liver complaint, and other kindred disor- 
ders. For coughs and colds, canker, asthma and 
rheumatic difficulties, it has been proved by the most 
abundant and convincing trials and testithony, to be 
an invaluable medicine, ‘The proprietors are in poe- 
session of letters from persons of the highest character 
and responsibility, testifying in unequivocal terms to 
the cures effected and the satisfactory results produced, 
in an endless variety of cases by the use of this great 
medicine, That the Pain-Killer is deserving of all its 
proprietors claim for it is amply proved by the uu- 
paralled popularity it has attained, It is a sure and 
effective remedy. It is sold in almost every country in 
the world, and is becoming more and more popular 
every year. Its healing properties have been fully 
tested all over the world, and it need only to be knows 
to be prized, 

Sold by all Druggists. 
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